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HE negotiations at Spa this week have turned 

mainly on the question of coal. It is prac- 
tically impossible for anybody but an expert, 

with an exhaustive knowledge of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the German coalfields, to offer any reliable 
opinion on the actual merits of the dispute. There 
may have been some such expert on the German side 
at Spa, but in the nature of things there could hardly 
be one on the side of the Allies. So the Conference had 
to sit down to what was in effect merely a game of 
poker. The only way of discovering how much coal 
the Germans can really deliver month by month was 
to offer them alternatives sufficiently unpleasant to 
induce them to name the highest possible figure. As 
a method of negotiation this had obvious drawbacks. 
It was undignified; it produced an atmosphere un- 
favourable to agreement ; and it involved the danger 
that Germany might either throw her hand in and 
invite the Allies to take what they could get, or, alter- 
natively, might promise more than she could perform 
and thus begin the trouble all over again. However, 
we confess that we cannot suggest any other method 
by which in the circumstances a figure could have 
been arrived at. Herr Stinnes seems to have been 
the real leader of the German delegation, and if half 
the stories about his power in Germany are true, his 
presence was a decided advantage to the Allies, because 
it gave them for the first time the opportunity of 
dealing with a really responsible representative of 
industrial Germany. Governments in Berlin may very 
easily come and go just now, but Herr Stinnes will 
remain. He would appear, however, to be the sort 
of bully who in negotiation recognises only the methods 
of a bully and has to be dealt with accordingly. 











The terms of the armistice between Poland and 
Russia proposed by the British Government are such 
that if the Bolsheviks have any sincere desire for peace 
they must accept them—at any rate as a basis for dis- 
cussion. And the fact that these terms have been 
agreed to in advance by the Warsaw Government is 
a very significant indication of the extent of the Polish 
collapse. For they imrly the creation of a Poland 
strictly confined to her real ethnographic frontiers and 
including scarcely more than a third of the area to 
which two months ago she was laying claim. Even 
Lemberg must be given up. The case of Eastern 
Galicia is particularly interesting. Ethnologically it 
is Ukrainian land and the Supreme Council last year 
refused to consent to its being occupied by the Poles. 
The Poles, however, occupied it, and the Allies, being 
unable to turn them out, accepted the fait accompli. The 
Bolsheviks have now come to the rescue and enforced 
the original intentions of the Supreme Council—and 
Eastern Galicia is to be permitted to choose its own 
allegiance. Indubitably it will not choose to belong 
to Poland. As we write there is a report that Moscow 
will refuse the British terms and will order the Red 
armies to march on Warsaw and establish there a 
communist Government. We shall not believe that 
until we are forced; but if we are forced we certainly 
shall not oppose—and we hope that British Liberals 
and Labourists will not oppose—any measures which 
the British Government. may decide to take in support 
of Poland. We should view such a contingency with 
infinite regret since it would mean the end of any possi- 
bility of an early peace with Russia. But, though 
undoubtedly the Poles have provoked reprisals, Russian 
armies can have no legitimate business in Warsaw. 


* * * 


A particularly satisfactory feature of the armistiee 
proposals forwarded to Moscow is their reference to 
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General Wrangel’s position in the Crimea. Three 
months ago the British Government officially approached 
the Soviet Government with a view to securing the 
safety of the military and civilian “ refugees” in this 
area. Only a few weeks later General Wrangel assumed 
the offensive with British munitions. The fact that 
we have now in effect repudiated Wrangel, suggested 
his retirement and denied him the right of being a 
member of the proposed conference in London, goes 
some distance at any rate towards the re-establishment 
of our reputation for faith. Professor Vino- 
gradoff’s appeal, published in the Times on Tuesday, 
for the official recognition of General Wrangel’s “* State ” 
as the “historical Russia” comes at a_ singularly 
inopportune moment. It is a truly remarkable example 
of the childishness of the political thought which 
prevails amongst Russians even of the most highly 
educated and Westernised type. After Koltjak, Deni- 
kin, Judenitch, we are to “ recognise’? Wrangel— 
with a force which the Bolsheviks can capture or 
destroy in a week, if and when they think it worth 
while. 
* * * 

We have seen no reference in this country to the fact 
that in a recent issue of the Pravda Karl Radek de- 
scribed certain secret negotiations which took place 
last summer between the Governments of Moscow and 
Warsaw, when the successes of Denikin’s armies were 
at their zenith. According to Radek an agreement 
between these Governments was concluded for the 
suspension of hostilities until Denikin should have 
been disposed of. There seems no reason to doubt 
the accuracy of these revelations. Everybody knows 
that the Poles, for excellent reasons, were praying for 
Denikin’s destruction, and if they did not enter into 
negotiations of the kind suggested, they ought to have 
done—given their point of view. It is interesting, 
however, to have specific information on the point and 
to know that while the Allies were supplying both 
Denikin and the Poles with money and munitions and 
foodstuffs for the purpose of fighting the Bolsheviks, 
they were being deliberately—and, we are bound to 
admit, deservedly—cheated by one of the parties. 
But what a picture of imbecility and deceit! Only 
General Denikin is distinguished in it as having played 
an honourable, if Quixotic, part. 

* * * 

It is very much to be regretted that there should be 
another debate—on Monday in the House of Lords— 
on the Amritsar massacre and the position of General 
Dyer. The Government of India, the Secretary of 
State, and the Army Council have given their decision. 
There is no prospect of that decision being changed. 
In a sense it may be unfair that so heavy a load of 
censure should be laid on the shoulders of General Dyer. 
A considerable proportion ofthat load ought undoubtedly, 
as Mr. Asquith has pointed out, to be borne by the 
civil authorities who in a fit of panic abdicated their 
functions and called in the soldiers. But there can be 
no excuse for General Dyer’s proceedings. They were 
inhuman and they were contrary to every tradition 
which has governed British rule in India for a hundred 
years. It is a great misfortune that his actions were 
not repudiated much sooner and much more emphatic- 
ally. The point of view of his apologists is very easy 
to understand—white women and children in danger ! 
But the fact remains that if such a point of view were 
permitted to prevail there would be no prospect of a 
reasonable political settlement in India. We should 
be forced either to fight or to withdraw—with tragic 
consequences in either case. 

* * * 

A most interesting legal decision was given at the 
Fermanagh Assizes in Ireland last week. A motorist 
claimed compensation for damage done to his car by 





rifle bullets in the village of Lisbellaw. The villagers 
were armed against a Sinn Fein raid which they 
anticipated and on seeing the car approaching signalled 
to it to stop. The driver either misunderstood or 
disregarded the signal and several shots were fired 
which put the car out of action. The Court decided 
that the damage was not maliciously done and that no 
compensation was payable. There were no police in 
the village and the people were only proteeting them- 
selves to the best of their ability and were absolutely 
right in what they did. The Court was sorry for the 
owner of the car, but the incident would perhaps teach 
people to stop when called upon to do so. The legal 
doctrine thus laid down appears to be that, if a motorist 
anywhere in Ireland is called upon to stop by any man 
with a gun and fails to obey the order promptly, the man 
with the gun (provided, we suppose, he holds the right 
political opinions) is entitled to fire and cannot be held 
responsible for any consequences of his action. Such 
is the conception of “law and order” held by His 
Majesty’s judges in Ireland! In England we should 
call it anarchy. So they would in Albania, or in Soviet 
Russia. Villagers in the Ukraine, and other Russian 
districts not effectively controlled by the Moscow 
Government, do indeed, we understand, behave in 
precisely the same way as the villagers of Lisbellaw— 
and we all do call it anarchy. 
* * * 


The second stage in the American presjdential contest 
will be reached when the two candidates come out with 
their initial campaign speeches, formally accepting 
their nominations. Governor Cox, however, has already 
marked the break of the Democratic party with the 
Wilsonian leadership by outlining two reservations 
to the Treaty—one referring to the established limits 
of ‘American international policy, the other laying it 
down that America regards the Covenant as entirely 
an instrument of peace. If the Democratic candidate 
maintains this attitude, it will mean that there is 
no discoverable difference between the two parties 
as to ratification. Both, officially, will be for it, on a 
basis of limited liability. The various sections of the 
advanced liberal forces have been meeting in Chicago. 
The spearhead of this attempt at a new radical party 
(radical, that is, in the milder English sense) is the 
Committee of Forty-Eight, which came into being at 
a convention in St. Louis six months ago. It is led 
by a group of independents, the most experienced of 
whom were once Roosevelt Progressives. Should a 
definite third party emerge, its “ ginger” sections will 
consist of the new anti-Gompers Labour Party and 
the Farmers’ Non-Partisan League, which, during the 
past three years, has achieved the political conquest 
of North Dakota and is steadily gathering foree in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and other grain States. As 
Socialist candidate Mr. Eugene V. Debs will almost 
certainly poll a largely increased vote, a considerable 
part of which will represent, not the Socialist party 
strength, but the anger of citizens holding moderate 
liberal views at the repressive and persecuting spirit of 
the Wilson Administration—the raids and deportations 
and other atrocities, of which Debs in prison is the most 
telling example. It may be assumed that if the third 
party should run their own presidential candidate, 
Senator La Follette or another, it will reduce to some 
extent the votes of both the large parties, but not that 
of Mr. Debs. 

* * * 

The Special Trades Union Congress has, with only one 
dissentient, endorsed the advice given by the Parlia- 
mentary Committee to its affiliated bodies to have 
nothing to do with the Government’s Unemployment 
Bill. At the same time, the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union has given notice of a resolution, which will be 
discussed at the Annual Trades Union Congress in 
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September, in favour of a scheme under which 
“responsibility for unemployment will be borne by 
industry.” It seems doubtful whether, in face of this 
general hostility, the Government can hope to proceed 
successfully with the present Bill, and by far the best 
course would seem to be that of withdrawing it and at 
once drafting a scheme based on the principle of 
“industrial maintenance.’ To attempt to carry the 
present Bill into effect would mean the creation of a 
vastly enlarged administrative machine which could 
not work without the co-operation of the Unions. 
Since this co-operation will clearly not be forthcoming, 
there is nothing but useless extravagance in proceedin 
—to say nothing of the grave complications whic 
might result from a decision by large numbers of Trade 
Unionists to resist the payment of contributions. 
This is what the Congress decision foreshadows, and 
the Government would be wise not to challenge the 
Unions with such a bad case as they now possess. 
* * * 


The International Seamen’s Conference at Genoa 
has ended in fiasco, mainly owing to the obstructive 
action of the British Government, which must bear the 
responsibility for the failure to carry the proposal for 
a forty-eight hours’ week. The draft convention under 
which this limitation of hours would have taken place 
has failed by a single vote to secure the two-thirds 
majority necessary for ratification; and both the 
British shipowners’ and the British Government delegate 
were among the obstructing minority. With the 
United States absent from the Conference, Great 
Britain was easily the first maritime nation in atten- 
dance; but, whereas the smaller maritime countries, 
including our own cclonies, were willing in many cases 
to agree to the forty-eight hours’ week, our official 
delegates took their stand firmly by the side of our 
shipowners and supported them in their prognostications 
of the ruin which would follow mond a concession. 
The matter will not, of course, be allowed to rest. 
The seamen in this and other countries will pursue 
their demand for legal limitation of the hours of labour, 
and the events at Genoa will only intensify their 
agitation for inclusion in the Hours of Employment 
Bill now before Parliament. The Conference resulted 
in one or two useful minor conventions, dealing with 
unemployment and prohibiting the employment of 
children on board ship. These, however, were hardly 
controversial, and the meeting as a whole must be 
pronounced a failure. The attitude of our official 
delegates does not augur well for the future of the 
International Labour Office, which depends for its 
usefulness on the willingness of the Governments to 
co-operate. 

* * * 

The decision of the National Union of Teachers to 
set up a special committee to discuss the question of 
affiliation to the Trades Union Congress is an exceedingly 
interesting development. The N.U.T. has more than 
once discussed at its Annual Conferences the question 
of its relations with organized Labour and affiliation 
to the Labour Party has been several times under 
consideration. It now seems probable that the first 
official contact of the teachers with the organized Labour 
Movement will be established on the industrial, rather 
than on the political, side. The N.U.T. has never in 
the past been quite sure whether to regard itself as a 
Trade Union or not; but the increasing pressure of 
economic conditions upon its members has compelled it 
more and more to take action of a Trade Union type, 
and during the last few years its local associations 
have found themselves involved in several quite 
unmistakable strikes. Already, branches of the various 
teachers’ organizations are in many cases connected with 
Trades Councils and local Labour Parties, and direct 
affiliation of the National Union to the Trades Union 


Congress is a natural next step. If the proposal is 
carried, the teachers will not find themselves alone in the 
Congress ; for, at least, one small society of teachers 
is already affiliated, and quite a number of professional 
and semi-professional bodies, including the Actors’ 
Association, have affiliated during the last few years. 
The Trades Union Congress, like the Labour Party, 
is gradually broadening out into a body representing 
not only manual workers, but all the various sections 
of workers by hand and brain who have a common 
interest in ensuring that the point of view of those 
who live by wages or salaries is properly safeguarded. 
Under the proposed new “General Staff” scheme 
which will come before the Congress in September, 
it is proposed that the non-manual workers should 
be directly represented on the new Trade Union General 


Council. 
7 7 ” 


By the time these notes appear, the representatives 
of the Miners’ Federation will have interviewed both 
the Coal Controller and the Prime Minister with regard 
to their demands for increased wages and reduced 
prices. It seems safe to anticipate that the first result 
of these interviews will have been something in the 
nature of a deadlock, and that yet another black cloud 
will have appeared on an industrial horizon already 
overshadowed enough. It is clear that the miners’ 
claims cannot be merely dismissed. Even if the 
assumption were made that the Government is justified 
in manipulating coal prices so as to secure a large 
revenue in indirect taxation at the consumer's expense, 
the fact would still remain that, after all the sums 
= to the State have been deducted, abnormally 

igh profits are being retained by the coalowners. 
Regarded as taxation, the present financial pc 
in the coal industry is about the most wasteful ever 
devised. Regarded in any other light, it is the most 
bare-faced imposition to which the consumer has been 
subjected during a time which has accustomed him to 
most forms of tribulation. The miners’ claim for 
increased wages is a matter that must be considered 
on its merits; but the Government has no reasonable 
answer to their demand as long as it pursues the ae 
of pillaging the consumer and sharing the booty wit 
the coalowners. In compelling the Government to 
make clear to the public the nature of its financial 
methods, the miners, whatever their other motives 
may be, are doing a useful public service. 

* * * 


The Unionist Irish Times declared last week that the 
most significant feature of the new Ireland was not the 
murders of policemen and the burning of police barracks, 
but the general pacific supersession of British authority 
in all matters that concerned the general government 
of Ireland. “ British law and order have virtually 
ceased to exist in twenty-six counties.’’ The statement 
is, as a matter of fact, an exaggeration, though many 
reporters, not all of them Unionists, have given it cur- 
rency in Great Britain. The most that can be said is 
that Republican authority is beginning to be felt (in 
some counties more than others) as a competing 
authority with that of Great Britain. It is true that 
Volunteers patrol race-courses, that local bodies challenge 
the Local Government Board, that disputants com- 
monly accept the decisions of Sinn Fein courts instead of 
appealing to “ British law.” Newspapers report the 
picturesque devices by which Sinn Fein advertises 
itself as a government; meanwhile many important 
if prosaic facts are unobserved, the fact, for instance, 
that the farmers of Ireland are still paying their an- 
nuities under Land Purchase, as punctually as ever, to 
the {British] State. The position will shortly be one 
of stalemate; it is difficult to see how Sinn Fein can 
penetrate “ peacefully ” much further into the British 
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domain. In these circumstances, and also in view of 
the fact (which the Unionist themselves admit) that 
Sinn Fein, when it does administer justice, does so 
very well, the outcry of the Irish Times is somewhat 
difficult to understand. Nor has the Irish Times any 
remedy to propose; it leaves the solution of the 
dilemma to the “ British Government’’—with pathetic 
faith. 
* * * 
Po.iTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Though supposed to 
A be fraught with danger to Ireland, this year’s 12th of 
July came to Downing Street as in some sense a respite, 
since, thanks to the Belfast celebrations, E.P.D. day in the 
Commons failed to attract Sir E. Carson’s disturbing presence. 
A signal from the new Unionist chief—triumphant over Mr. 
Bonar Law, since the Dyer division, by a substantial Unionist 
majority—might have transformed the anti-Chamberlain move- 
ment from a fiasco into a menace, and would certainly have 
turned vetes. This power is now widely acknowledged to 
have been within the Ulster leader’s grasp for months past. 
Assured of its possession, he is not the man to let it rust. 
* * * 

What, good distressed Ministerialists are asking, could the 
Carsonites expect to gain from the destruction of the present 
Government ? Much the same question was put a few years 
ago when much the same influences were at work to force Mr. 
Law into breaking with the Asquith Coalition. As events 
have shown, Carsonism had then everything to gain. Possibly 
the Carson party would stand to lose if, instead of being offered 
a Ministerial reconstruction, they were confronted with a dis - 
solution—a more practical threat to-day than it could possibly 
have been eighteen months ago, when Mr. Lloyd George was 
cheapening the tactical value of this weapon by proposing to 
invoke it every half-hour. I believe, however, that the Carsonites 
consider this to be a negligible risk. In other words, they have 
taken stock of Mr. George’s resources, and do not share the 
general opinion of his courage. What they desire is not neces- 
sarily to “* sack the lot ’’ or even to supersede the Prime Minister, 
but merely to purge the Cabinet of what they regard as its 
enfeebling Liberal elements and, above all, put an end in Ireland 
to the present perpetual see-saw between incompatible policies. 

* * * 

Ireland, I am confident, is the mainspring of these intrigues. 
Sooner or later that unrestful country, through the agency of 
her unrestful son, may be expected to bring the Government 
down. To Sir Edward Carson’s vision, it must be remembered, 
the whole world presents itself through orange-coloured spec- 
tacles. Thus it comes about that when he threatens trouble 
over an incident in India wise men ask themselves whom he 
can be suspecting in Dublin Castle. Never yet has he failed to 
strike a blow or at least raise a menacing voice—now on one 
pretext, now on another—when some line of policy has been 
in contemplation inimical, as he imagines, to the interests of 
Ulster. At this moment the air is full of rumours concerning 
the Prime Minister’s autumnal plans for a new or revised edition 
of his Irish Bill. On other grounds I believe those reports to 
be accurate, but any doubt I might have felt as to their soundness 
must have been dispelled by Sir Edward Carson’s recent solicitude 
on behalf of General Dyer. 

* * . 

If Ministers hold together in their present formation for six 
more months, the cause will be mutual fear rather than re- 
ciprocal affection—a kind of Dyerism in political action. I 
suppose there never was such a loose-jointed Ministry as this, 
nor so terrorised a Parliament. Within the Government the 
rival sections are constantly recoiling from each other’s shadows, 
and only uniting, if at all, on some policy of agreed negations. 
But for the fear of a dissolution Carsonism would take yet 
greater risks, and but for the fear of Carsonism Mr. Lloyd George, 
in one of his Radical impulses, might venture to outbid De 
Valera. One of these days there will be a simultaneous challenge 
to the opposing risks, and then—the crash. 

* * - 

All the obituarists, I observe, duly acknowledge the inspired 
self-control shown by Lord Fisher in 1915, in his reply to Mr. 
Churchill’s attempt to blame him for the Dardanelles failure, 
the accuser having then quitted the Government more or less 
bankrupt in reputation. What is not mentioned is that it had 
been the veteran’s intention to deal in kind with his assailant 
and that he was only dissuaded by the simple eloquence of a fellow- 
peer, well known as a kindred spirit—‘t Come, come, Jacky, you 
have just put the fellow on his starn. Why not leave him there? ” 
“* By the Lord, I will,” said Jacky. 


THE MILITARIST ILLUSION 


HEN the Poles, two months ago, set out 
on their fabulous adventure in Russia, 
we expressed the opinion that it was 
impossible fur anyone who was concerned 

for the future peace of Europe to hope for anything 
but an early disaster for the Polish armies. 
The disaster came very much sooner than we 
had dared to hope. It was clear enough that the Poles 
could not permanently maintain their hold on the vast 
areas of Russia which they were endeavouring to 
occupy, but the Polish army was so well equipped and 
disciplined that a large measure of success followed by 
an indefinitely prolonged struggle seemed all too possible. 
The Russian armies, however, proved to be larger and 
of better quality than anyone knew. The struggle 
has been short and sharp, and as a result of it the 
prospects of an early and a stable peace in Eastern 
Europe are vastly brighter than they have ever been 
since the Armistice. Possibly they are brighter than 
they covld have been if this struggle had never taken 
place, for in the course of it the Poles have learned that 
there are definite limits both to their own power of 
realising their romantic ambitions and to the actual 
support which they can expect to obtain from the 
West. And the lesson may be expected to make them 
more ready to seek peaceful methods of settling certain 
outstanding questions concerning their territorial rights 
in other directions. 


But if good may thus have come out of evil, that is 
no reason for not seeking out the roots of the evil. On 
the contrary, if fresh wars in Eastern Europe are to be 
avoided, it is indispensable that the ideas and motives 
which lay behind this war should be examined with the 
utmost frankness. Those ideas and motives may, we 
suggest, be briefly described as the militarist illusion. 
The militarist illusion in its simplest form is the belief 
that there can be no security for a nation save by the 
continuous display of physical force and that the power 
of a State is measured by its area and its population 
and the number of its annual classes of conscripts, 
irrespective of the degree of loyalty or devotion which 
it can command amongst its subjects. Stated thus it 
seems almost incredible that such a belief should be 
entertained by any intelligent inhabitant of Eurepe, 
after the experience of the past six years. Yet, though 
we hope and think that it is dying, there is no doubt 
at all that it still lives and is still being earnestly pro- 
pagated not only in Warsaw, but in many other places 
where the soil, though perhaps less fertile, is yet fertile 
enough. 

The militarist illusion is typically a French con- 
ception. It has inspired French policy ever since 
Germany capitulated. That is not to say that it does 
not exist in this country, for it certainly does. But 
here its power is limited. It evidently influences 
certain members of the Government and certain organs 
of public opinion, but it does not dominate either the 
Government as a whole or the Press as a whole. Mr. 
Lloyd George, for example, is entirely free from it, and 
so are the great majority of our serious political 
publicists. This fact is no doubt due not to any superior 
political intelligence on our part so much as to the 
vastly wider experience which we have enjoyed of the 
government of subject races. The Englishman who 
cherishes the militarist illusion, as we have defined it, 
is necessarily an ignoramus or a fool; the Frenchman 
who cherishes it is not necessarily a fool. This differ- 
ence of outlook shows itself in many ways. French 
public opinion is inclined to welcome any fresh applica- 
tion of force to Germany, such as the pushing forward of 
the Allied occupation into new German districts. 
English public opinion, on the contrary, instinctively 
recoils from such measures; not, as the French Press 
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sometimes seems to think, because of its innate “ pro- 
Germanism,”’ but simply because it has really learned 
to doubt the ultimate efficacy of force. It is unusual 
to mention these differences of opinion, but the Polish 
fiasco has shown the necessity not only of mentioning 
them, but of emphasising them, and as far as possible 
insisting that the British view shall prevail. 


It is an open secret that the Polish adventure was 
inspired and promoted in every possible way by the 
French representatives in Poland and that it was 
supported in the French press with scarcely a dissentient 
voice. Once again, however, we must admit that 
Great Britain is by no means free from blame. The 
Prime Minister seems to have disapproved of the whole 
affair, but he did not take steps to control either his 
colleagues or the British civil and military missions in 
Warsaw. As usual he preferred rather to be justified 
by disaster than to avert it, and his sin is~- the 
unpardonable sin of those who sin against the light, 
for his power in Europe is such that he could probably 
have stopped the Polish offensive by a single vigorous 
speech. As it was, the Poles were allowed to believe 
that they had England as well as France behind them. 
They received English munitions and a most timely 
telegram from the English King. The fact remains, 
however, that the French were most actively to blame. 
The idea of a vast imperial Poland, exercising suzerainty 
if not sovereignty over half of Western Russia, was 
an idea conceived in Paris. France wanted a strong 
Poland, for obvious and perfectly justifiable reasons, 
and she identified a strong Poland with a large Poland. 
It was a fantastic notion, but who can blame the Poles 
for adopting it? It corresponded admirably and 
exactly with their own ambitions and their own 
eighteenth-century ideas of national greatness and 
political success. So they went to war—and to-day 
the French are the least popular of fureigners in Warsaw. 
That result is, in a sense, so much to the good, but it 
is also so much to the bad ; for when France loses moral 
authority the Entente loses moral authority. That 
is why it is necessary that there should be plain 
speaking. The French military missions are the curse 
of Eastern Europe. They are inspired by a single idea, 
the idea of creating large military forces available 
for use one day against Germany. It is an idea to be 
condemned, not on the ground of its immorality so 
much as on the ground of its imbecility; and it is 
imperative that we should not allow any considerations 
of manners or friendship to prevent the free expression 
of British views on the subject. 

Some of the phrases which we have used may seem 
to the reader to be too strong. We do not believe that 
they are a whit too strong. The mischief which French 
militarists have done in Poland they threaten to do 
elsewhere. Only the other day an ex-Premier of France 
made a speech in Prague urging the Czechs to keep their 
heels on the neck of the German, and the French 
military mission there opposes every concession to 
the German population. There are in Czecho-Slovakia 
only six or seven million Czechs to about four million 
Germans, and the latter hold something approaching 
a monopoly of industrial capital and administrative 
experience. The life of the new State is thus absolutely 
dependent upon its power to win the loyalty of its 
German subjects. This is by no means an impossible 
task and there is reason to believe that President 
Masaryk and his Government are willing and qualified 
to undertake it in the right spirit. But so long as 
French influence is dominant in Prague, a conciliatory 
attitude towards the Bohemian Germans is almost 
impossible, and if it continues to be dominant the 
Czecho-Slovak republic will inevitably be disintegrated, 
with results quite disastrous to the very object at which 
the French policy is aimed. 

It is not pleasant to say these things. The solidarity 








of France and Great Britain is and will remain of 
incalculable importance during the years to come 
whilst Europe is recuperating, economically and 
politically, from the results of the war. The question 
is whether such solidarity is possible or can be made 
possible. We are convinced that it is not possible 
unless there is the freest exchange of views between 
the two countries. Attempts to conceal differences 
or suppress criticism can only end in increasing the 
estrangement which has become so apparent during 
the past two orthree months. In this matter the French 
are less at fault than we. The French Press says 
what it thinks about us with a freedom that is sometimes 
surprising. Our Press, on the other hand, is unduly 
reticent about expressing views which are opposed 
to those of French public opinion. Such reticence, 
we believe, is likely to defeat its own ends. It may 
be that a real and effective political friendship between 
Great Britain and France is impossible, except under 
the immediate stress of a common war, but at all 
events it can only be maintained, if at all, on the basis 
of a perfectly frank expression of differences as well 
as of agreements. British public opinion cannot and 
will not support the present policy of France in Eastern 
Europe. We do not happen to suffer, to the same extent 
at any rate, from the militarist illusion. We believe 
in moral force where the French believe only in physical 
force. They wish to keep their heel on the neck of the 
German, where we believe in other methods of rendering 
the German innocuous. We regard them as militarist 
sceptics; they regard us as, at best, sentimental 
dupes. There exists no conflict of interests or ultimate 
aims between England and France; it is a conflict 
purely of ideas and political methods. The urgent 
question for the statesmen of both countries is whether 
this intellectual gulf can be bridged. 


LABOUR’S REPLY TO THE NEW 
LINCOLN . 


T would be difficult we think to overestimate the 
importance of the Special Trades Union Congress 
which met in London last Tuesday “ to consider 
the relationship of the British worker to the problem 

of Ireland.’’ The occasion was without precedent and 
the decisions which were come to were without precedent. 
They were decisions which, whatever their critics may 
say, set definite practical limits to the power of the 
British Government to deal with the Irish problem. 
It is easy to pick holes in the proceedings of the Congress, 
and they have been duly picked. It has been pointed 
out that there was confusion in the resolutions and 
inconsistency in the voting, that there was no agreed 
solution, that some delegates wanted an Irish Republic 
and some Dominion Home Rule, and that on the 
question of direct action itself there were enough 
divisions of opinion to make it only an idle threat. 
The Morning Post went so far as to denounce the whole 
business as a Red conspiracy led by the Satanic Mr. 
Smillie and his fellow Bolsheviks. 

But what are such comments and criticisms really 
worth ? When they have all been uttered, and duly 
agreed to or otherwise, the three outstanding facts 
which give this Congress its supreme significance, 
remain untouched. These facts are, first, that a clear 
and united expression of sympathy with the rebellious 
Irish people has been recorded by over five million 
British Trade Unionists. There is no question of divided 
opinion here, whatever differences may exist on the 
desirability of a general strike. In the second place, in 
this expression of sympathy,the Congress is speaking, 
not only for the five million Trade Unionists; it is 
speaking for the British working-class and, indeed, 
we are convinced for al] but a small minority of the whole 
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British people. Thirdly, for the first time in the 
history of the Labour movement in this country a 
definite vote has been carried for direct action for a 
political end—and carried by an enormous majority. 
How are these facts going to be disposed of by the 
Government and its apologists? Their first line of 
defence, it seems, is the suggestion that the railwaymen’s 
resolution discloses no definite plan for effecting a 
settlement in Ireland. It is a weak retort. Surely 
there are enough “‘ plans’ already before the country ; 
it is no business of British Trades Unionists to go 
into details, more especially since in their view the 
details should be settled by the Irish people themselves. 
Moreover, the obstacle to a settlement to-day is not 
the lack of a plan but the unwillingness of the present 
Government to offer Ireland any real measure of 
freedom. It cannot be pretended, for instance, that a 
scheme of Dominion Home Rule—such as that embodied 
in Lord Monteagle’s Bill now before the House of 
Lords—is not a reasonable solution of the problem. 
It is certainly one which the whole Labour movement 
would support. The only question is whether it would 
be accepted by Sinn Fein on the one hand and Ulster 
on the other, and the answer is probably in the 
negative. That answer, however, merely brings us to 
what is the fundamental fact of the Irish problem— 
that there is no solution which has the slightest chance 
of acceptance by both sides under present conditions. 
But there is every reason to believe that both the 
intransigence of the North and the Southern demand 
for a republic would break down if the Ulstermen 
found that they could no longer rely on the support 
of British bayonets and the Sinn Feiners that the 
establishment of a republic would mean a republic 
without Ulster—since they have not by themselves 
the power of coercing Ulster into joining them. In 
other words, it is the British occupation which is the 
chief obstacle to any negotiations or compromise 
between the contending parties. The railwaymen 
refrained, in our view rightly, from propounding a 
constitution for Ireland, but they went to the root of 
the problem in demanding the withdrawal of the 
Army of Occupation. Failing that condition, 
constitution-mongering for Ireland is futile. 


But a line of defence, which seems to promise better 
for the Government is—by ignoring the railwaymen’s 
resolution and fastening on the miners—to make the 
issue simply that of revolution versus constitutional 
action. Mr. Lloyd George, as we know, is particularly 
happy in the rdéle of the defender of order and liberty 
against anarchist conspiracies, and he has had some 
success in the part. But is it not possible that the 
British public is beginning to be a little tired of the 
performance and a little doubtful about the depth 
of the convictions which lie behind it? And, after 
all, what has talk about “ constitutional methods ”’ 
to do with the Irish problem as we see it to-day ? 
Is there a constitution in Ireland or any liberty, or 
order? Ireland is governed—or cowed, as the case 
may be—by three separate forces, by Sinn Fein, Sir 
Edward Carson and British troops. Both Sinn Fein 
and Sir Edward Carson, each in their own way, openly 
proclaim their contempt for the British Government ; 
and the British troops, with their tanks and machine 
guns and barbed wire, do not succeed in suppressing 
the war between the Irish parties; but merely add 
to it a war between Ireland and England. Here, at 
Westminster, Mr. Lloyd George wields a despotic 
sway over a subservient House of Commons, which, 
as he knows and it knows and all the world knows, 
is grotesquely mo“ ypmaerye to of the electorate. He 
ean promise himself and this Coalition flock, which 
registers his decrees, another three years or so of security 
before the Constitution forces him to appeal to the 
country. Mr. Hodges was speaking only the barest 





truth when he reminded the Trades Union Congress 
that the Government was the master of a military 
machine which was out of the control of the British 
democracy. And he added what, we fear, must be 
regarded as another truth, and a dangerous truth, 
in saying that “‘ there is only one way in the interim ” 
i.e, during Mr. Lloyd George’s three years of 
constitutional security—‘‘ by which the machine can 
be influenced. The working-class organisation can 
act. For the military machine depends for its very 
existence upon the working classes.” That, in fine, 
is the point to which Mr. Lloyd George has brought 
constitutionalism. In Ireland he has given us civil 
war; in England he has brought Parliamentary 
government into utter contempt. 

What, then, is to be said of Direct Action? The 
first thing to be said of it is that all arguments which 
seek to condemn its use as a weapon in ordinary political 
struggles become irrelevant in the present case. For 
what is going on in Ireland is not an ordinary political 
struggle ; it is, in its essentials, a civil war. At present, 
it may still be described perhaps as a passive civil war, 
but if the Government continues to pursue the policy 
which it has pursued during the past three years it 
will inevitably soon become a civil war in the full sense 
of the word. And in a civil war, when blood is being 
shed, one does not argue questions of constitutional 
propriety on abstract grounds; one takes sides. 
Tuesday's vote means that if the worst comes to the 
worst, and Mr. Licyd George attempts to fulfil his threat 
of using the whole of the forces at his disposal against 
the Irish people, the British working class will not be 
on his side but on the other side. The question of 
whether in such circumstances direct action would 
be “‘ justifiable’ is not worth discussing. Any and 
every method of forcing the Government to bring such 
a struggle to an end would be justifiable in the eyes of 
all those who believed in the objects for which we fought 
in the European war. Regard the miners’ resolution— 
supported even at the present stage by the responsible 
delegates of nearly three million trade unionists—as a mere 
threat if you will. It is, nevertheless, a threat which 
will have to be taken into account by the Government 
in all its future plans for dealing with Ireland. It 
may not be an accurate forecast of what the Trade 
Unions of Great Britain intend to do next week or next 
month, but it is a perfectly sure sign of what they would 
do in certain eventualities to which Mr. Lloyd George 
has not hesitated to refer. If Sir Edward Carson 
is to continue to dictate the Irish policy of the Govern- 
ment, then in the last resort there will be “ civil war” 
in England as well as in Ireland. 

Mr. Lloyd George and his friends would do well, we 
suggest, to think this matter out and to look a little 
further ahead than is their custom. We have read 
solemn warnings in their Press during the last few days 
about the dangerous slope down which Labour is slip- 
ping. We venture to doubt the appositeness of the 
metaphor—or to doubt, at least, whether it is really 
Labour that is in this predicament. Mr. Lloyd George 
has made several not altogether unsuccessful essays 
recently in stirring up the class-war. But we question 
whether his side will be grateful for his championship 
in the long run. Already he has done what all the 
ay sa gece efforts of the “‘ extremists ”’ could not do: 

e has won over a million or two sober and moderate- 
minded Trade Unionists to methods of “‘ revolution.” 
Their threat, as he might have foreseen, was the natural 
answer to his threat to mobilise them against Ireland. 
He has his answer to his claim to play the Cromwell. 
And if he now thinks to pass as a Lincoln, he will find 
that he is making another mistake; for, though Sinn 
Fein may be a colourable imitation of the Secessionists, 
the Coalition majority in the House of Commons will 
prove a poor substitute for the Federal North. 
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THE UNEMPLOYMENT BILL 


AST |week the Unemployment Bill passed through its 
Report Stage in the House of Commons. At little 
cost in argument the Government succeeded in 

undoing most of the work which the Labour Members had 
done in improving the Bill before the Standing Committee. 
The rate of benefit was again reduced from 20s. to 15s., the 
figure originally proposed by the Government. But, while 
the Committee’s amendments were rejected where they were 
favourable to Labour, the House overwhelmingly endorsed 
an amendment which, from the Labour point of view, made 
the whole Bill grotesquely unacceptable. Contrary to the 
original intention of the Government, which was to admit 
only Trade Unions, jointly with the official Employment 
Exchanges, to a share in the administration of the Bill, the 
House has decided that bodies of a non-Trade Union 
character, and especially industrial insurance companies of 
a “friendly society” type, shall have equal rights of 
administration with the Trade Unions. In other words, 
the position which already exists in relation to health insur- 
ance has been extended to unemployment insurance, and 
“approved societies” of all descriptions are to have a 
finger in both. 

This decision is extremely serious, and is likely to result 
in wrecking the Bill altogether. When it was first proposed 
that bodies other than Trade Unions should receive a share 
in administration, the Trade Union movement at once 
announced its uncompromising opposition. Even the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Trades Union Congress 
decided to advise all Trade Unions to boycott the measure, 
if such a clause became law, and a number of the largest 
groups of organised workers, including both the Miners’ 
Federation and the National Federation of General Workers, 
announced their intention of acting on this advice. For 
some time, it was regarded as likely that the Government 
would climb down in face of this opposition ; but the forces 
of the “‘ approved societies ” were strongly mobilised both 


inside and outside the House, and, in last Friday’s critical 


division, the Labour Party was heavily defeated. The 
present House is always ready to regard any stick as good 
enough for a thwack at Labour, and it found a convenient 
bludgeon to hand in the “ friendly societies ’’ amendment. 

The methods of Donnybrook Fair are doubtless very 
exhilarating for the moment; but, from their own point 
of view, the Coalitionists have done a very bad day’s busi- 
ness. They have most gravely imperilled their Bill. It is 
true that this means that many millions of workers are 
threatened with the withdrawal even of the quite inadequate 
provision for unemployment which it had been proposed to 
make for them, and in this sense the workers may seem to 
be the chief sufferers if the Bill is lost. But in fact, while 
the need and the demand for an Unemployment Bill are 
great, the present Bill has always been intensely unpopular, 
and it is certain that, if for any reason it has to be withdrawn 
or cannot be put into operation, the Government will be 
under the necessity before long of introducing a much more 
generous and well-considered measure. In our view the 
untimely decease of the Bill would be no misfortune, for we 
believe that it is not only quite inadequate, but also con- 
ceived on altogether wrong lines. 

As it stands, the Unemployment Bill is a pure measure 
of relief. It does nothing, and attempts to do nothing, 
to prevent unemployment: it merely hands out to the 
workers who find themselves unemployed—presumably, so 
far as the Government’s wisdom is aware, by the Act of 
God—a small dole, not even sufficient at present prices to 
provide the barest subsistence. It affords practically no 
incentive to anybody to prevent or reduce the amount of 
unemployment, and it relies merely on an extension to all 
workers of the methods applied to certain trades by the 
1911 Act. The only gleam of constructive thought in the 
Bill is a provision under which it is made possible for 
employers and workers, by devising a scheme covering the 





whole industry, to set up their own provision for unemploy- 
ment, and thus contract-out of the general clauses. 

Throughout the Trade Union world, and to a great extent 
among employers also, the opinion is strongly held that 
the right way of tackling the problem of unemployment is, 
as far as possible, industry by industry, by the method 
which is coming to be known as “‘ industrial maintenance.” 
This is based fundamentally on the recognition of the principle 
that each industry ought, wherever it can be so arranged, 
to become responsible for the full maintenance of its own 
body of workers, and that provision should be made in times 
of good trade for providing for the workers when trade is 
bad. Apart from the social justice of this principle, it has 
the enormous practical advantage that it affords to each 
industry the maximum incentive for reducing its own 
unemployment, and thus for eliminating the unnecessary 
fluctuations in the use of labour which are so largely 
responsible for casual and intermittent employment. 

As long as Trade Unions and Employment Exchanges were 
the only bodies concerned in the administration of unem- 
ployment insurance under the new, scheme, there seemed 
to be some prospect that the permissive clauses, under 
which a beginning could have been made of dealing with 
unemployment in certain occupations on an industrial 
basis, might gradually have swallowed up the rest of the 
measure, as more and more industries decided to adopt this 
method. It was a slight enough hope ; but it was the best 
that could be held of so bad a Bill. With the admission of 
bodies other than Trade Unions to a share in administration, 
that hope vanishes ; for the Friendly Societies, for example, 
have no sort of industrial or occupational basis. They 
consist of members drawn from any and every occupation, 
and united for purposes which have nothing at all to do 
with industry or with unemployment. They will thus 
introduce into the administration of the new measure, if 
it ever comes to be administered, a wholly different principle 
of grouping, and one which will make it quite impossible to 
sort out from the general body of insured persons those 
belonging to any particular industry, so as to deal with 
their case by any specially appropriate method. 

Moreover, it is a sound principle that the administration 
of unemployment benefit is only in good hands when the 
body which administers it has some knowledge of the trade 
of the unemployed person, and some power to place him in 
a job, or to tell what sort of a job he ought to accept. The 
lack of this special knowledge has been the most frequent 
complaint laid against the Employment Exchanges. The 
possession of it is the clearest qualification of the Trade 
Unions for undertaking the work—as many of them have 
long done with considerable success. But, if the Employ- 
ment Exchanges are inexpert and insufficiently specialised, 
much more so are the Friendly Societies and Insurance 
Companies, which know nothing at all about industry or the 
finding of jobs. The decision to admit them to a share in 
the Bill is a mere attempt at best to buttress up profit- 
making or quasi-profit-making institutions in search of 
further business. But this is not the worst. There can be 
no doubt that many of those who supported the amendment 
in the House of Commons did so with the definite and 
deliberate object of helping to undermine the economic 
power of the Trade Unions. It is manifest that, in the 
past, the provision of unemployment benefit has often 
served to bring waverers into the Unions, and even more 
to maintain their membership in times of trade depression. 
The Trade Unions may be strong enough to-day to be 
independent of any such special inducements to membership, 
but the intention behind the blow is none the less plain. 

Unwilling to permit anything which might have the effect 
of strengthening Trade Unionism, even if it is the obvious 
and sensible way of dealing with the problem, the House of 
Commons has gone to the opposite extreme and has 
attempted to set up a powerful rival to the Unions in a 
sphere which has always hitherto been left to them alone. 
There is ample opportunity, under the Bill as it now stands, 
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for the creation of blackleg agencies of every type—that is, 
of bodies free from Trade Union influence, which will provide 
labour on the employers’ conditions without asking too 
many awkward questions. It is unfortunately true that 
there would be many bodies willing to undertake such work, 
and that even the great Friendly Societies, which once stood 
for a democratic movement, are now in many cases not too 
easy to distinguish from ordinary insurance companies 
doing a largely working-class business. It is not surprising 
that the Trade Unions see in the decision to admit all sorts 
of ‘‘ approved societies ” to a share in administering State 
unemployment insurance a deliberate attempt to locate 
their power by destroying their monopoly and control of 
labour. The attempt may not have any serious chance of 
succeeding, but it is perfectly natural that it should be 
fought as those similar attacks on Trade Unionism—the 
Taff Vale and Osborne Judgments—were fought, with 
results which certainly brought to the Unions a great 
accession of strength. 

Unemployment benefit has always ranked among Trade 
Unionists as an “ industrial” rather than as a purely 
provident benefit. It has been regarded, especially by the 
Unions of skilled workers, as an integral part of the Trade 
Unions’ defence against. the conditions of capitalist industry, 
and it has often been made a compulsory benefit where 
“‘sickness”’” and other “friendly” benefits have been 
optional. The impossibility of placing it really on an 
actuarial basis—for trade fluctuations cannot be accurately 
predicted—has so far prevented bodies other than Trade 
Unions from taking it up, and it is improbable that it can 
be successfully or efficiently administered by any body that 
has not an occupational basis. There are, then, only two 
reasons which can have made these other bodies anxious 
to participate. One is that, even if it is not easy to 
administer, it may serve as a means of attracting a great 
deal of other business. The other is that an agitation has 
been deliberately worked up among them for the purpose of 
defeating the Unions. The second is probably the funda- 
mental reason, but there is strength enough in the first to 
make the threat one to be answered. It may be that no 
body except a Trade Union is likely to make a success of 
unemployment provision; and yet the intrusion of other 
bodies may destroy the Trade Unions’ chance. It is there- 
fore better, from the Trade Union point of view, to do for a 
while without any Unemployment Bill at all than to accept 
the present measure with all its disadvantages and dangers. 
But, if the Labour movement takes the course of refusing to 
work the Government scheme, which means, in the last 
resort, withholding contributions under it, certainly an 
agitation will at once be set on foot for a more compre- 
hensive scheme, based on the three vital principles (1) of 
putting the prevention of unemployment before its relief - 
(2) of applying, wherever possible, the method of “ industrial 
maintenance,” and (8) of using the Trade Unions as the 
agents of the community both in the distribution of benefits 
and, to the fullest possible extent, in the finding of jobs. 
If we can get a new measure based on these principles, the 
present bad and inadequate scheme will be better than 
well lost. 


THE DECLINE OF MR. SAMUEL 
GOMPERS 


Ottawa, June 26th. 
"| a American Federation of Labour enjoys the allegi- 
ance of nearly 300,000 Canadian trade unionists, and 
" for the second time in its history decided to recognise 
their existence by holding its fortieth Convention in the 
city of Montreal. Bellicose gentlemen in London—and 
New York—who talk cheerfully about the inevitability of 


war within twenty years between the United States and 
the British Commonwealth are doubtless blissfully ignorant 
of the unity of the labour movement in North America. 
Montreal, situate as it is in a province which Sir Andrew 
Macphail and Mr. Stephen Leacock, its most distinguished 
literary figures, claim to be the last refuge of civilisation on 
the North American continent by reason of its immunity 
from prohibition laws of a serious nature, was for the same 
reason a very popular choice for the Convention, and the 
patent pleasure of the mustering delegates at overt and 
untrammelled access to alcoholic refreshment recalled the 
traditional delight of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand at sight 
of the sea. There was a significant statement that the 
delegates were accompanied by “ relatives and friends in 
unprecedented numbers,” and there were no signs of pro- 
test or impatience when, with the departure of Mr. Gompers 
to Chicago to beard the Republican lions in their den, the 
Convention adjourned on four successive days at or before 
the luncheon hour. 

Despite its aristocratic exclusiveness the membership of 
the A.F. of L. shows a steady growth. At the last meeting 
in Canada at Toronto in 1909, the membership stood at 
1,450,000, and by 1919 it had grown by steady annual 
increment to 3,260,068. But the past year the enormous 
accretion of 872,672 members has brought its numbers up 
to 4,078,780. ‘The first impression of the Convention was 
that the famous Gompers machine and the conservative 
elements were overwhelmingly in control. A large pro- 
portion of the delegates were salaried officials of the unions. 
Many of them obviously could afford reasonably good 
tailors and were plainly more familiar with roll-top desks 
and telephones than with engines and looms. In outward 
guise the Convention might have been an assemblage of 
commercial travellers rather than trade unionists. 

The proceedings of the first day were largely ceremonial, 
and a variety of distinguished Canadian personages delivered 
addresses of welcome and exhortation. To these the 
veteran chieftain of the A.F. of L., Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
President since 1882, made reply in a speech wherein a 
scanty crop of progressive sentiments was obscured in a 
maze of fraternal slush and meaningless bombast. “ My 
hat off for the men and women of this Dominion who love 
it for its worth, for its history and for its hopes for the 
future” is a typical extract. He made a special point of 
defining the word “ international” in connection with the 
American Labour movement, and sought to clear its skirts 
of any connection with European “ internationals ” of any 
brand. ‘I do not know,” he said, “that there is any 
body of men so out of harmony with that so-called ‘ Inter- 
nationale ’ as the American Federation of Labour.” Fresh 
from his debate with Governor Allen of Kansas, he once 
more upheld the right to strike and took pride in his cham- 
pionship of that weapon “ when every siren of so-called 
political economy and social philosophy declared strikes 
obsolete, ineffective and unable to do anything in the 
interests of Labour.” He was strong for “the voluntary 
discipline which is so essential to our unity, our progress 
and our success,” and warned his followers to use their 
power with moderation. Everything was possible “ pro- 
vided we hold ourselves in leash.” Here were no signs of 
a reveille for oppressed workers, and it was easy to under- 
stand why Mr. Gompers has for many years been the 
‘‘ white-haired boy” and pattern Labour leader of the 
capitalist Press of two continents. But withal he is some- 
thing of a man, and native gifts and a long experience of 
public life have endowed him with a skill and subtlety in 
managing a great convention such as few politicians of the 
present day possess. Mr. Gompers is able to think on his 
feet and, having all the flexibility of the Jewish mind, is 
quick to tack and change before a gathering storm. He 
can speak with great impressiveness if the situation demands 
it, and when he lapses into sentimental strains, which is 
not infrequent, a faint survival of Cockney accent betrays 
the scene of his birthplace. It would be a mistake to class 
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him as a cynical reactionary or a tool of the “‘ big interests.”’ 
He has done great services for the cause of Labour, but he 
is now oppressed with the conservative fears of an ageing 
man and is a confirmed lover of power and adulation. 

It was plain from the start of the Convention that it 
contained two widely divergent elements, which have been 
engaged in intermittent conflict for the last six years, with 
the Radicals slowly gaining ground in face of the stubborn 
resistance of the Conservative machine. The viewpoint 
of the two opposing schools could best be gleaned from two 
Scots exiles who, by a strange coincidence, bear the same 
name. Mr. James Duncan, sometime of Glasgow and now 
of Quincy, Mass., is virtually second in command to Mr. 
Gompers, and wields the gavel in his absence. Originally a 
stonecutter by trade and now in his mid-sixties, he has all 
the manner and outward appearance of a Free Kirk minister, 
and is as canny and conservative a Lowland Scot as ever 
was bred *twixt Tay and Tweed. He has a profound con- 
tempt for Radicals and “‘ Reds ” as foolish people who are 
running their heads against a stone wall, and he regards 
projects for a political Labour party as madmen’s nonsense. 
The analogy of British experience on this point is to him 
utterly worthless. He is chiefly concerned with problems of 
wages and the maintenance of the respectably aristocratic 
position which the A.F. of L. has built up for itself. He 
has no theories of society, no pet nostrums and no views 
upon world affairs. He has little fault to find with the main 
structure and results of the existing capitalist system and 
is plainly a man who feels that he has more to lose than 
gain by a social revolution. 

His namesake, Mr. James Duncan, of Seattle, is a man of 
different mettle. A native of Fifeshire, he was a member 
of the A.S.E. and deeply tainted with Socialist doctrines 
ere he crossed the Atlantic. He has the sandy hair, the 
fiery bitterness and earnest emotion of the true Celt, and no 
man is so much reviled and feared by the corporation mag- 
nates of the Pacific Coast where he is a power in the Labour 
world. A few months ago he ran as Labour candidate for 
the mayoralty of Seattle, and came within reasonable 
distance of defeating the joint nominee of the two estab. 
lished parties. More than once he has been badly assaulted 
by hired thugs, and it was with some difficulty that he 
reached the Convention, as the Canadian immigration 
authorities, remembering a speech which he had made at 
Winnipeg during the great general strike, regarded him as a 
dangerous person and refused to let him board the boat at 
Seattle for Vancouver. He speaks with withering con- 
tempt of the hierarchy of the A.F. of L., and only remains a 
member of their fold to cause them trouble and end their 
reign. He is a man of character, ability and energy, and has 
already proved his gifts for leadership. As he is only in 
his early forties, his real career is yet to come, and he may 
well find it in the American Labour Party which he is 
striving to create. He calculates that it will take at least 
ten years to get such a party effectively on its feet, but he is 
willing to work and wait for it, and prefers this course to 
direct action. 

The British fraternal delegates were Mr. Jack Jones, M.P., 
and Mr. J. W. Ogden. The former was taken seriously ill 
on the opening day of the Convention, and this unhappy 
mishap prevented the delegates from hearing a speaker 
whose humour would have made a particular appeal to them. 
Mr. J. W. Ogden, however, speaking in a serious vein, gave 
a concise and interesting account of the British Labour 
movement, its accomplishments and aspirations. He at- 
tempted no lofty flights of eloquence, but he impressed his 
audience with his earnest sincerity and confident hopes for 
the future. He also surprised them by the statement 
that in many British industries non-Trade Unionists had 
almost become extinct, and that most employers now 
preferred their workers to be members of unions. The 
Associated Press sent out a despatch to the effect that Mr. 
Ogden had declared against any dealings with Soviet Russia, 
but he voiced no such sentiments in his speech, and feared 


that the report of his speech might cause, as it may have 
been intended to, some perturbation among his friends 
at home. 

The best individual speech of the Convention was de- 
livered by Mr. Glenn E. Plumb, a Chicagoan who is counsel 
for the Railway Brotherhoods and has attained fame as the 
reputed author of the plan for the better and more demo- 
cratic management of the American railways now associated 
with his name. Mr. Plumb is a most effective speaker 
and he marshalled his arguments with great clarity and 
vigour. He gives no quarter to the existing system of 
railway administration in the U.S., and is for public owner- 
ship, but he is very definitely against State management 
and declared that “there never has yet been devised a 
political government that can successfully administer an 
industry.” He gave a very clear and logical position of the 
merits of his own plan, and his speech had a profound effect 
upon the Convention. The radical element had moved a 
resolution seeking the approval of the Convention for 
Government ownership of railways, and the Resolutions 
Committee, which the machine hierarchy rigidly controlled, 
proposed to hamstring it by substituting the word “ control ”’ 
for ‘‘ ownership.” The progressives at once took up the 
challenge and the best debate of the Convention ensued, 
Mr. Frey bewailed the perils of nationalisation, and Mr. 
Gompers himself personally intervened with a solemn 
warning of the dangers which would confront the railway 
workers as soon as they became employees of the State. 
When the vote was taken it disclosed a majority of roughly 
twenty-nine thousand to eight thousand in favour of 
Government ownership. Mr. Gompers was very much 
nettled by his defeat and the extent of the majority came as 
a surprise even to the victors. 

After some bitter outbursts of splenetic oratory against 
Great Britain from the lips of irate Hibernians, who regarded 
the League of Nations as an engine for the aggrandisement 
of Britain, the Convention gave the stamp of its unanimous 
approval to the League. It protested against any inter- 
vention in Mexico for the benefit of greedy capitalists. With 
solemn formality it approved of the establishment of an 
independent Irish Republic, and called upon the workers 
of Great Britain to co-operate in ending English tyranny 
in the neighbouring isle. There was much denunciation 
of “‘ criminal profiteering,” and as a curative the establish- 
ment of co-operative stores on the Rochdale plan in as 
many centres as possible was advocated. It was also 
decided to make a levy on all local unions for the institution 
of a bureau which would help the spread of the co-operative 
idea. Mr. Gompers had found the Republicans very 
unsympathetic to his demands, and their platform was 
roundly abused. No encouragement, however, was given 
to any plan for independent political action by Labour in 
the approaching election, and Mr. Gompers’ plan of ‘ Elect 
your friends and defeat your enemies ”’ still holds the field. 
It will assuredly be barren of results, but its futility will have 
to be exposed ere the “machine ” can be moved to action. 
However, the advocates of political action among the mem- 
bers of the A.F. of L., who are more numerous than appears 
on the surface, have not abandoned hope of finding a can- 
didate whom they can support with enthusiasm. They 
are awaiting with interest the decision of a group of intel- 
lectual Radicals, the Committee of Forty-eight, who 
are working for a third party movement. It is rumoured 
that Mr. Warren S. Stone, an able and much respected 
official of the Railway Brotherhoods, may be induced to 
run for the Presidency, and he would be certain to command 
a large volume of Labour support. Mr. Gompers was re- 
elected President for another term. For the first time in 
his career he expressed a desire to lay down the sceptre- 
He feels that his throne is tottering and that the times 
are awry. The Radicals departed in high jubilance. They 
had won their first decisive victory in an A,F. of L. Con- 
vention, and, as one delegate put it, ‘had thrown a monkey 


wrench into the machine.” 2 + * 
o2 
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THE DAREDEVIL BARBER 


O roll over Niagara Falls in a barrel is an odd 

way of courting death, but it seems that 

death must be courted somehow. Danger is 

more attractive to many men than drink. 
They prefer gambling with their lives to gambling 
with their money. They have the gambler’s faith 
in their lucky star. They are preoccupied with the 
vision of victory to the exclusion of all timorous 
thoughts. They have a dramatic sense to set them 
in advance on a stage, bowing to the applause of the 
multitude. It is the applause, we fancy, rather than 
the peril itself, that entices them. The average boy 
who performs a deed of derring-do performs it before 
his admiring fellows. Even in so small a thing as 
ringing a bell and running away he likes to have 
spectators. Few boys ring bells out of mischief when 
they are alone. Poor Mr. Charles Stephens, the 
“daredevil barber’’ of Bristol, who lost his life at 
Niagara Falls in his six-foot barrel on Sunday, made 
sure that there would be plenty of witnesses of his 
adventure. Not only had he a party of sightseers in 
motors along the road following the cask on its perilous 
voyage, but he had a cinematograph photographer 
ready to immortalise the affair on a film. Two other 
persons, we see, had already accomplished a similar 
feat. One of them, a woman, “ was just about gone,” 
according to a witness, “‘ when we got her out of the 


barrel.”” The other “‘ was a used-up man for several 
weeks.” This, however, did not deter the daredevil 
barber. Had he not already on one occasion put his 


head into a lion’s mouth? Had he not boxed in a 
lion’s den? Had he not stood up to.men with rifles 
who shot lumps of sugar from his head? It may 
seem an extraordinary way to behave in a world in 
which there are so many reasonable opportunities for 
heroism, but men are extraordinary creatures. There 
is no adventure so wild that they will not embark on 
it. There are men who, if they took it into their heads 
that there was one chance in a hundred of reaching the 
moon by being precipitated into space in some kind of 
torpedo, would volunteer for the adventure. They do 
these mad things alike for trivial and noble ends. 
They love a stunt even (or especially) at the risk of their 
lives. Half the aeroplane accidents are due to the 
fact that many men prefer risk to safety. To do some 
things that other people cannot do seems to them 
the only way of justifying their existence. It is an 
initiation into aristocracy. Every man is the rival 
of all other men, and he is not satisfied till he has beaten 
them. If he is a great cricketer, or a great poet, or a 
Cabinet Minister, or wins the Derby, his ambition 
as a rule is fulfilled, and he does not feel the need 
of jumping down Etna or hanging by his toes from the 
Eiffel Tower in order to create a sensation. But if 
a man is no use at either poetry or football, he must do 
something. Blondin became a world-famous figure 
simply by walking along a tight-rope along which 
neither Shakespeare nor Shelley could have walked. 
It may be that they would have had no desire to walk 
along it, but in any case Blondin was able to feel that 
he could beat the greatest of men in at least one game. 
In his own business he stood above the Apostle Paul 
and Michel Angelo and Napoleon. He was a king and 
even if you did not envy him his trade, you had to envy 
him his throne. He was a man you would have liked 
to meet at dinner, not for the sake of his conversation, 
but for the sake of his uniqueness. One remembers 
how one stood with heart in mouth as he set out with 
his balancing-pole in his hand on his journey across 
the rope, blindfolded and pretending to stumble at 
every ten yards. A single false step and he would have 
fallen from the height of a tower to certain death, 
for there was no net to catch him, Strange that one 


should have cared whether he fell or not! But ninety- 
nine out of a hundred did care. We watched him as 
breathlessly as though he were carrying the future 
of the world in his hands. He knew that he was 
interesting us, engrossing us, and that was his reward. 
It was a reward, no doubt, that could be measured 
in gold. But it is more than greed of gold that sets 
men courting death in such ways. The joy of being 
unique is at least as great as the joy of being rich, 
And the surest way of becoming unique is to trail one’s 
coat in the presence of Death and challenge him to 
tread on the tail of it. 

Not that even the most daring seeker after uniqueness 
fails to take numerous precautions for his safety. 
No man is mad enough to set out along a tight-rope 
in hobnailed boots without previous practice. No 
woman who has not learned to swim has ever tried to 
swim the English Channel from Dover to Cape Grisnez. 
Even the daredevil barber of Bristol insured himself, 
so far as he could, against the perils of his adventure. 
He had an oxygen tank in the barrel which would have 
kept him alive for a time if the barrel had been swept 
under the Falls, and he had friends patrolling the 
waters to recover the barrel. Like the schoolboy who 
takes risks, he did not feel that he was going to get 
caught. “I have the greatest confidence,” he said, 
“that I shall come through all right.” His previous 
escapes must have given him the assurance that he was 
not born to die of danger. Not only had he served 
through the war, but he had once plucked a woman 
from the railway line when the express was so near 
that it tore her skirt. He must have felt that one man 
at least could live in perfect safety in the kingdom of 
danger. He was probably less nervous as he crept 
into his barrel than a schoolgirl would be in getting 
into the boat on the chute. He had, we may be sure, 
his thrill, but was it the thrill of being in peril or the 
the thrill of being conspicuous ? Some men, of course, 
there are who love danger for danger’s sake, and who 
would run risks in an empty world. Men of this kind 
make good spies, and, in their youth, good burglars. 
Theirs is the desire of the moth for the star—or at any 
rate of the moth that feels it is different from every 
other moth and can successfully dare the candle flame. 
To play with fire and not to be consumed is a universal 
pleasure. The child passes its finger through the 
gas-flame and glories in the sensation. It is like 
playing a game of touch with danger. The triumph of 
escape gives one a delicious moment. That is why 
many men invent dangers for themselves. It is simply 
for the pleasure of escaping them. There are boys who 
enjoy wrenching knockers off doors, not because knockers 
are an interesting kind of bric-a-brac, but because 
there is just a chance of being caught in the act by the 
police. We once knew a youth who had a drawer 
filled with knockers. He felt as proud of them as a 
young Indian would have been of an equal number 
of the scalps of his enemies. They proved that he was 
a brave. Every man would like to be a brave, though 
every man dare not. We confess we never had much 
ambition to wrench knockers, but that may have been 
because we were perfectly content with the world 
without making it more dangerous than it already is. 
It always strikes us that people who put their heads 
into lions’ mouths do not realise what a dangerous 
place the planet is without any artificial stimulus. 

Did the daredevil barber of Bristol ever realise, 
we wonder, the danger he was in every time he raised 
a fork with a piece of roast beef to his lips? Either the 
beef might have choked him or it might have given him 
ptomaine poisoning, or, if it failed of either of these, 
there are at least half-a-dozen fatal diseases which 
vegetarians say are caused by eating it. Even if we 
take for granted that there is little danger in plain beef, 
are there not curries and sausages and pork-pies on 
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which a lover of risks may exercise his daring in the 
restaurants ? We know several people who are afraid 
to eat fish on a Monday lest it may have gone bad 
over the week-end. Others live in terror of mackerel 
and herrings. We, ourselves, have always admired 
the gallantry of Londoners who go into a chance 
restaurant and order lobster or curried prawns. Then 
there are all the tinned foods, a spoil for heroes. We 
have known a V.C. who was frightened of tinned salmon. 
And a man’s food is not more beset with perils than 
his drink. Even if he confines himself to water, he 
is in danger at every sip. If the water is too hard, 
it may deposit destruction in his arteries. If it is too 
soft, it may give his child rickets. Or it may be populous 
with germs and give him typhoid fever. If, on the 
other hand, he is dissatisfied with the drink of the lower 
animals and takes beveragesthe use of whichdistinguishes 
men from oxen, what a nightmare procession of potential 
ills lies in wait for him! You may read an account 
of them in any temperance tract. The very enumeration 
of them would drive a weak man to water, if water itself 
were not suspect as an unsafe thing. But, alas, even 
to breathe is to put oneself in danger. There are more 
germs in a "bus than there are stars in the firmament, 
and one cannot walk along the Strand without all 
sorts of bacilli shooting their little arrows at one at 
every breath. If men realised these things—really 
realised them—they would see that there is no need 
to go to the North Pole in order to live dangerously. 
A walk from Charing Cross to St. Paul’s would then be 
seen to be as rich in hairbreadth escapes as a voyage to 
an island of head-hunters. The man who lives the most 
thrilling life we know is a man who rarely stirs beyond 
his garden. Every time he is pricked by a thorn or 
gets a little earth in his fingernail, he rushes into the 
house to bathe his hands in lysol and, for days after- 
wards, he keeps feeling his jaw to see whether it is 
stiffening with the first signs of tetanus. He lives 
in a condition of recurrent alarm. He gets more frights 
in a week than an ordinary traveller could get in a year. 
We have often advised him to give up gardening, 
seeing that he finds it so exciting. We have come to 
the conclusion, however, that he enjoys those half- 
hourly rushes to the lysol-bottle—the desperate game 
of hide-and-seek with lockjaw. He needs no barrel 
to roll him over Niagara in order to gaze into “the 
bright eyes of danger.” He finds all the danger he 
ee at the root of the meanest Brussels sprout that 
ows. 


Correspondence 


THE PROPOSED RAILWAY BOARDS 


To the Editor of Tuz New SraTesMan. 


Sirn,—I am somewhat puzzled by your comments on the 
Government proposal for the constitution of the Railway 
Boards of the future. 

As for the co-option by the shareholder members of the Board 
of certain officials, you are doubtless aware that this is the 
universal practice of railway companies both in the United 
States and in Canada. The co-opted members are termed 
Vice-Presidents, and obtain their position as being the principal 
executive officers of the company. 

As for the workmen members, I could understand your con- 
sidering that the number might be larger; but I do not see 
why you object to their appointment being limited to employees 
of the company. The ordinary director hitherto has repre- 
sented not capital at large, but a specific interest in a particular 
company. I fail to see why it should be otherwise. If outside 
workmen are to be admitted to represent the class-consciousness 
of labour, are we also to have outside capitalists to represent 
the class-consciousness of capital ?—Yours, etc., 

The Albany, W. W. M. Acworts. 

July 18th. 

[We think there might be a good deal to be said for the 

appointment of members representing capital invested in other 


industries. The point about the workmen members, however, 
is quite different. It is not a question of bringing in outside 
men to represent “ class-consciousness’’; it is simply that the 
individuals best qualified to represent the workmen have usually, 
like Mr. J. H. Thomas, for example, ceased to be employed by 
any company. If the qualification for membership included 
past employment in the industry our point would be met.—Ep. 
NS.] 


THE PLIGHT OF CENTRAL EUROPE 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAn. 

S1r,— May I crave the hospitality of your columns in which 
to enter a protest against the conclusions drawn by Mr. Herbert 
Kaufman in a letter addressed by him to the Times on the 
condition of Germany ? 

I have just returned from a visit to Central Europe which 
included Berlin, Frankfort, Poland and Vienna, and I am in 
receipt of constant reports from our workers who are living 
amongst the people in all those places and know their real cir- 
cumstances. It has never been denied that the hotels obtain 
by ‘“ Schleich-Handel”’ supplies of many delicacies, though 
when Mr. Kaufman mentions that his meal cost the modest 
sum of £2 10s., he omits to add that to the German 350 marks 
is probably nearly the same fraction of his income that 350 
shillings is to us. Luxury and poverty have always gone to- 
gether and many people are literally eating up their capital. 
But that does not touch the problem,and those people who think 
it does are living in a fool’s paradise from which they may 
easily awaken to find themselves overtaken by a European 
catastrophe in which their fate is that of the average German, 
not of the profiteer. 

to Vienna, there are undoubtedly a number of rich 
and selfish people who will do nothing for anyone, but such 
people exist in every country. The willingness of many 
Austrians to help is shown by the numbers, amounting to several 
hundred, who volunteer to help in the distribution of relief 
through our depots and the devoted work of doctors and nurses 
in hospitals and infant welfare centres. 

Mr. Kaufman states that a square meal can be purchased 
for 4s. in the Vienna cafés. But what use is a 4s. dinner to the 
Government official whose whole family must live on his salary 
which is now worth only £100 a year in our currency. There 
has been, it is true, a great guif between town and country in 
Austria, yet 8,000 peasants are taking children into their homes, 
without payment, for holidays. 

Any just conclusion on the state of affairs can only be arrived 
at from a considerable knowledge of the anomalies of present 
conditions, and I should take up too much of your space were 
I to attempt to prove my point by examples; but I may just 
give the following facts which do, I think, speak for themselves, 
and which I beg you to insert for the sake of truth : 

** In Leipzig there are 8,000 tuberculous children ; in Cologne, 
10,000 ; in Berlin, 30,000. The mortality among small children 
has reached 25 per cent. The mortality of older children 
has gone up 85 per cent.—nearly double. In the 115th public 
school of Berlin, out of 650 children examined, 305 had no 
proper sleeping-space, 370 had no heating in their homes, 341 
had not a drop of milk from week-end to week-end.” 

*“* Nine children in ten were found to be underfed”’ in the 
Cologne and Bergheim districts. 

At least 80 per cent. of the homes visited in Erzegebirge 
revealed the fact that there was no sheet over the bed of straw, 
no curtains, no aprons. 

In Breslau “* scarcely 30 per cent. of the students have a larger 
income than Mks. 300 a month.” Fifty per cent. more students 
need medical treatment than did before the war and five times 
as many are tuberculous.—Yours, etc., 

A. Ruta Fry, 
Hon. Sec., Friends’ Emergency and War 

27 Chancery Lane. Victims Relief Committee. 


MANSFIELD HOUSE UNIVERSITY 
SETTLEMENT 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mansfield House University Settlement, of thirty years’ 
standing, is open to receive as residents men who are interested 
in and prepared to devote time to social studies and activities. 
A very interesting programme lies before the Settlement in the 
coming autumn and winter. 

The Warden, Mansfield House, 89 Barking Road, Canning 
Town, E.16, will be glad to answer any inquiries.— Yours, etc., 

ArtTuuR READE. 
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STRATEGIC CAMOUFLAGE 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 

Sm,—The reviewer of the above work in the course of his 
criticisms says: ‘“‘ The military reader will catch at such state- 
ments as, that a strip of ground 500 yards long by 100 yards wide 
would hold a division and all its impedimenta, and, knowing it to 
be ridiculous, he will ask himself why he should be expected to 
believe the rest of the author’s assertions.” 

Is it ridiculous because I did not write “two” divisions ? 
Is he aware that 6,400 men can lie comfortably at full length, 
with a path between each row of them, in a field 100 yards square ? 

Herein lies the advantage of the German system. It is 
economical and secures invisibility from the air. With tents and 
huts, four times the area would be covered, and they cannot 
be hidden. But why drag these red herrings across the scent ? 
The detailed analyses of the photographs given in the book 
no one is so far in a position to dispute. And everything turns 
on those. Now, after the war—during which obstruction and 
apathy gave the enemy all the benefit of the doubt—the so-called 
experts call to see my enlarged photographs, and can offer no 
alternative interpretations which will hold water for five seconds, 
and they are dumb before the most striking of them, that is after 
I have explained these, otherwise to them, unintelligible imita- 
tions of natural phenomena. 

No one wanted or attempted to make such enquiries at a 
time when his reputation as an expert was at stake. So that if 
the Allied Command was deluded, it was not entirely because of 
the German camoufleur. 

So much is made of the rumour that German prisoners gave no 
clue to the system used in their army. Did anyone ask with a 
desire to know? I doubt it. The D.D.A.I. chiefly concerned 
admitted at the Ministry, in the presence of the Secretary of State, 
on my questioning him three months after his attention had 
been drawn to this matter, that he had done nothing to test the 
validity of my statements concerning it. Where is he now ? 

Did anyone want to find traces of the German methods among 
the blown-up and burnt débris after the retreat ? This is equally 
questionable. I certainly found abundant evidence, including 
material used, in a recent week-end visit to Flanders, that is, 
a year and a-half after the Armistice. 

It is about time this mystery was cleared up. You will agree, 
Sir, that it is desirable that the experiences of the war, favour- 
able or otherwise, should be thoroughly digested. Undoubtedly 
photographic ‘* guessing matches” should give way to more 
scientific methods, for if the League of Nations fails, the next 
war will be more than ever an aerial war.— Yours, etc., 

18 Hyde Park Gate. S. J. Sotomon. 

June 30th. 

[Our reviewer writes :—Mr. Solomon states that 6,400 men can 
lie in a field 100 yards square. Possibly they can. But in his 
book he talks of ‘* a division and all its impedimenta.”” Impedi- 
menta! A division on the march—i.e., equipped to break 
through to open warfare—occupies some nine miles of road ! 
For the rest—I did not dispute his theory. I said that he had 
not proved it to the satisfaction of the unsophisticated reader. 
I still say so.] 


FLATTERERS 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Not so very long ago the Rev. Laurence Sterne made 
a sentimental journey through France and Italy. In the course 
of his adventures he met a beggerman who, by his invariable 
success, evidently possessed the secret of quickly and surely 
softening the heart of every woman he met. All night the 
reverend gentleman tossed and turned seeking solution of 
the riddle. What was the secret, a secret equal to the philoso- 
pher’s stone ? 

It was in Paris that this Riddle of the Universe was solved : 

“Twas flattery. 

** Delicious essence ! How refreshing art thou to nature ! How 
strongly are all its powers and all its weaknesses on thy side ! 
How sweetly dost thou mix with the blood and help it through 


the most difficult and tortuous passages to the heart.”-—Yours, 
etc., F. C. CONSTABLE. 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTEesMAN. 

Str,—In support of the views of the writer of the article 
‘“* Flatterers ’’ in your last week’s issue, the opinion of Le Sage 
may be valuable. The following is from Gil Blas : 

. - Un flatteur peut tout risquer avec les grands. 

se prétent jusqu’aux flatteries les plus outrées. . . . 


Ils 








There is, I think, not much to choose between this and what 
was later said by Disraeli on the same subject.—Yours, etc., 
July 5th. H. W 


PROFESSOR THOMSON’S ARTICLES 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Is it too much to hope that the paper shortage shall 
not add yet this to its other sins, that it prevents a reprint in 
a convenient book form of Prof. J. A. Thomson’s fascinating 
articles ? 

It is not easy for the original investigator to be populariser 
too, but Prof. Thomson, whilst sacrificing nothing of dignity 
(either his own or his subject’s), is as thrilling as a cinema film 
as he traces the tortuous life-history of the eel, wriggling its 
way across a continent, or that even more tortuous and won- 
derful life-history—human evolution. 

To keep alive the sense of wonder is no small thing, and these 
articles do more than that—they make us feel that life itself 
is a miracle, and that truly we are “moving about in worlds 
not realised.” And even the practical man, the seeker after 
signs, has not been sent empty away, for in his last article Prof. 
Thomson seemed to suggest that perhaps Nature is not so 
callous as she appears and that there is at last, after so many 
false alarms, real hope of a bridge between knowledge and belief, 
and of help which the seeming cold facts of science can give 
to the warm faith of the reformer.—Yours, etc., 

D. J. Boiron. 

6 Clifton Gardens, W.9. 

July 6th. 

[We may point out that Prof. Thomson has already repub- 
lished in book form—Secrets of Animal Life. Melrose. 7s. 6d. 
net. 1919—a considerable collection of the essays which he 
has contributed to our columns during the past few years.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Professor J. A. Thomson’s articles in your paper are 
always fascinating,and none more so than the critical analysis 
of progress which appeared in your issue of July 3rd. His trium- 
phant conclusion that,though there have been “ retrogressions ” 
and ‘“ culs-de-sac,”’ evolution does in the main and in the long 
run inevitably involve progress appears to give final victory 
to the optimist. 

But the pessimist has one loophole left. What if the human 
race as a whole, or the so-called civilised section of it at any rate, 
constitute to-day just one of these retrogressions or side tracks 
such as Prof. Thomson says the Neanderthal men got lost in? 
Are our sympathies sufficiently wide—sufficiently dehumanised 
I had almost said—to be able to rejoice in the onward flow of 
the main stream even if we ourselves and our whole race should 
prove to be in a backwater ? 

I am not taking the pessimist’s side; I am merely pointing 
out that the case is not proven. For my own part, I feel 


that mankind is to-day at the parting of the ways. Two 
different kinds of development are possible. We may become 
our 


more aggressive and more determined on domination ; 
increasing power over Nature may be turned more and more to 
destructive ends. Or we may develop the social and co-opera- 
tive side of our nature, which will enable humanity to pool 
its victories for the common good. The choice to-day is con- 
scious and deliberate; we can have whichever development 
we will. But if we choose wrong, evolution will pass us by as 
those unfit to survive.—Yours, etc., 
F. W. Pernick LAWRENCE. 
11 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
July 12th. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION 


To the Editor of TuzE New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—We should like to call public attention through your 
columns to a new experiment in education which is of general 
interest in connection with educational reconstruction. 

As a result of discussions which have recently taken place on 
the Public School system, and of independent research into the 
needs of to-day, a new public boarding school has been founded 
under ideal physical conditions at Bembridge in the Isle of Wight, 
under the control of a representative council. Although the formal 
opening of the school does not take place until July next, it is 
already in being, all its places are filled, and extensions are being 
undertaken to provide additional accommodation. 
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It is not possible within the limits of a short letter to set forth 
the principles and methods upon which the work of the school is 
based, but some leading features may be summarised : 

(a) The ordinary subjects of the public school curriculum are 
given, but as a substitute for the special classical training im- 
portance is given to the following subjects :— 

Science and its practical applications. 

Modern languages. 

Civics. 

Modern international history, including the current history 

of to-day. 

Arts and crafts as instruments of education, including wood- 

work in many branches. 

Nature study, including the study of woodcraft. 

Music and drawing as methods of self-expression. 

(b) School journeys, both at home and abroad. 

(c) Facilities for outdoor life and all bodily development, but 
with the usual athletic games supplemented by the addition of 
such recreations as sailing, sea-swimming, and out-door 
“ hobbies.” 

(d) Attempts to promote understanding of other countries and 
races with the object of extending sympathy to, and increasing 
knowledge of, all humanity. 

The Trust of the school is so arranged that no one can make 
private profit out of it, and the fees have been fixed at the lowest 
possible amount compatible with its maintenance, in order 
that poverty shall not be a bar. It is definitely an experimental 
attempt to combine the features of the public school which 
have best stood the test of time with the demands of the newer 
critics for change and reform in certain features. 

We should be pleased to give fuller information to anyone 
interested in such an effort. Enquiries may be addressed to the 
honorary warden at Yellowsands, Bembridge.—Yours, etc., 

Henry Bentinck (Lord Henry 
Cavendish-Bentinck). 

J. Howarp WHITEHOUSE. 

CuarLes F. G. MasTerRMAN. 

GREVILLE MACDONALD. 

H. W. NEvINsON. 

NoEL Buxton. 


June 22nd. 
“FIGHT THE FAMINE” FUND 
£ os. d. 
Amount already acknowledged in Tar NEw StaTeEs- 

MAN ee ee ee oe oe oe 8117 0 
Miss M. Ford, Kensington .. . os 7 es x 
W. G. Dannell.. re oe oe oe oe 20 0 

£84 18 0 


Miscellany 
ON BAD VERSE 


OETRY is so divine a thing that even its obverse 

P is removed, as it were, from the general com- 

parisons of mankind. There is, as we all know 

and as I have often quoted (Kingsley, so far as I know, said 

it first), a triple division. There is the main division into 

(1) poetry and (2) verse; and there is the sub-division 
of (2) verse, into (a) good verse and (b) bad verse. 

Now it is remarkable and true that bad verse, the nadir, 
has about it something of the poignant and removed from 
common experience which you get also in poetry. In 
the same way the demons are aweful—though in a different 
fashion from what the angels are. And so also great pits: 
strike one with horror, as do the mountains with their 
sublimity. 

That this is true of bad verse we not only feel on reading 
it but also discover by the test that those men are rare 
indeed who can produce very, very bad verse, and that some 
of the worst—perhaps the worst of all—has been produced 
not only not unconsciously but quite deliberately by the 
great artificers of the craft. Good poets have sat down 
to see how badly they could write, and have produced stuff 
with a savour entirely its own and far below the level of 
your ordinary hymn or healthy public school song. 

Very bad verse is the inverted copy or mirror of high 





poetry save in this, that it does not survive. The little 
tiny fragments of the bad verse of antiquity which have 
come down to us have only come down to us through’ the 
deliberate ridicule of great critics or great poets, which has 
preserved them. But in later times—the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century, for instance—bad verse has 
been preserved in another fashion which, as it has not been 
properly recognised, I propose to set forth here. 

The great poets and the great writers of prose have now 
and again picked out, from what was clearly their own early 
or insufficient effort, examples to illustrate what bad verse 
might be. The immortal Martinus Scriblerus is an example. 
Pope and Swift certainly wrote many of those lines which, 
in that masterpiece, they quote as the worst conceivable. 
They either wrote them when they were young and brought 
them up in condemnation in their age, or else—less likely— 
they wrote them for the occasion as badly as they could. 
I am for my part convinced that the sonnet in the 
Misanthrope which Moliére puts into the mouth of the fop 
was not only written by Moliére himself but was written 
by some young Moliére who thought it good when he wrote 
it. 

There. is this to be noticed about the bad verse of the 
good poets (as, for instance, about that sonnet of Moliére’s) 
—they cannot (the Great Poets) quite avoid a good arrange- 
ment of words. And in this sonnet of Moliére’s I have 
discovered more than one line which pleases me: he makes 
his hero laugh at it, it is true, but it is not such a very 
bad sonnet after all, or, rather, it has some not at all bad 
lines in it. 

Which leads me to another suggestion, a very unpopular 
one, but I appeal—like the granddaughter of Bechamel 
the saucemaker—to impartial posterity. 

I say (in fear and trembling) that a particular set of writers 
which was particularly revered in England—and especially 
revered during the Victorian period of England—was not 
essentially made up of great poets, although these writers 
published in all their lives perhaps three or four hundred 
good lines mixed up with twenty times as many thousand 
bad or indifferent ones. 

It is an eternal discussion as to what makes a poet great ; 
whether volume counts, and if so in what degree ; whether 
proportion is necessary, and sanity—and so on, and so forth. 
But I think we have here a certain test: If a man cannot 
write, say, fourteen consecutive lines all of which are 
good poetry, then he is not a good poet. A good poet 
should, of necessity, have a certain wind. He may not be 
able to run a mile or even a quarter mile, but if he cannot 
run a hundred yards he is not an athlete. 

Now the Victorian writers of whom I speak (and God 
forbid that I should mention the name of one of them !) 
had this particular characteristic about them, that though 
they often wrote three or four or even five lines that were 
good poetry, they could not keep it up at all. Noone of them 
could write, for instance, a sonnet which had not in it 
some one absurd, even despicable, line. Now, in a short 
composition, your good poet is absolute. He is perfect. 
That is his test. If, in a short composition—for instance, 
a lyric of six quatrains—he has something quite absurd, 
then has he never taken the baths of Apollo. He may have 
got his feet wet, or even fallen in and scrambled out again 
quickly, but he has not taken the baths of Apollo; which 
you will remember are cold: in this weather a recom- 
mendation. . .. . Was it not into the Mamertine that they 
lowered the unfortunate barbarian with ropes, and was it 

not then that he said: “‘ How cold are thy baths, Apollo!”’? 
He was quoting, I know. But as I do not know what he 
was quoting from, I will leave it at that and return to my 
original theme. 

I say that those men who are too much admired, whereas 
they were not really good poets at all, betray themselves 
in this fashion. A man may be a great poet in youth and 
age with a period of bad poetry in between, or he may be a 
good poet and then lose his poetry. That is common 
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enough. But for a man to be a bad poet and a good poet 
at the same time is, I maintain, impossible. 

What was it caused an excessive admiration of these 
men, particularly in the Victorian period ? 

The error extended to prose writers as well, and not only 
to prose writers, but to history. There was a whole mass 
of false judgment in letters and history between 1830 and 
1890, which it is our business now to get rid of. 

What was the common factor? I take it the common 
factor was confusion. Men confused the emotion of 
patriotism or of religion, or any very strong emotion, with 
the unmistakable quality which marks good written stuff 
in prose and verse. They similarly confused what was 
pleasant with what was true in history. 

Cromwell made his country great and respected abroad. 
He was an admirable cavalry leader. He had a decisive 
way of putting things. Therefore might history legitimately 
say that he was of such and such a position and was built 
upon such and such a scale. But that was not enough 
for the Victorians. They had to make a hero of a very 
unheroic person, and therefore they deliberately omitted 
much from history that they chose not to repeat and, as 
their own phrase went, much that they had to “try to 
forget.” 

Now that is telling lies ; for no man really deceives himself 
though we say he does in extenuation of our own frailties. 
And so with letters. The Victorians emphasized in John 
Bunyan what their grandfathers would have called 
“ enthusiasm,” using the word in a bad sense: for their 
grandfathers liked that tone of mind. The Victorians liked 
the orgiast—well, that was their affair. But liking that 
tone of mind they said, critically, things about John 
Bunyan’s work which were simply not true. They remarked 
with justice the magnificence of certain of his passages 
of prose. The close of ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress ”’ is as good 
a bit of prose as you can get. But the book has any amount 
of passages which are grotesque: any amount which are 
bad rhythm as well as bad sense: any amount which are 
boring. Bunyan was not a writer of even, regular, and 
always-to-be-praised prose in the sense in which the great 
Swift or Newman were such writers. He was an enthusiast, 
and had all the hot and the cold fits, the difficulties and the 
inspirations of the enthusiast—the complexities, the 
dullnesses, as well as the sudden fires. 


I say this of Bunyan knowing well that I challenge much 
surviving opinion, but, I repeat, I will not mention the 
name of one writer of modern bad verse, for if I did I should 
be torn to pieces by wild women and a kind of men. 

The memory of these insufficient poets is still strong, 
like that of onions on a larder shelf after you have taken 
them away, and in offending that memory I should offend 
the onion-worshippers. Therefore, if you please, I will name 
no names. 

But I do say that you can apply to those over-praised 
writers of verse a certain test beyond the test I have just 
quoted of their inability to write more than a very short 
number of good lines. It is the test of this question : 
“How would their reputation have fared if they had taken 
the other side in their theology? ‘Their politics?” It 
is a question which one could put with a good deal of point 
to living writers as well. How would So-and-So have 
fared if instead of preaching the common and corrupted 
ethic of his time with its come-and-kick-me look, and its 
sly avarice, the ethic of the dead arrangement still called 
by the name of law, the ethic of the soaked-in-ease who 
wanted to be tickled, he had written exactly the same 
stuff as the other side—on the side of St. Alphonsus and 
of Bayard? How would So-and-So have fared if, instead 


of spicing all his stuff with an exaggerated and false 
patriotism— international at that—praising the strong and 
despising the momentarily weak, he had written in precisely 
the same fashion upon the unpopular side? If he had 
doomed the strong of the moment and extolled the suffering ? 


That question is a fundamental one. When a man wishes 
to see whether he has drawn a line perpendicularly to 
another line and is in doubt, he does well to put his drawing 
before a looking-glass where any error there may be will 
be doubled and reversed and thus detected. The test I 
propose is of that same kind. 

But let us, in solace, remember this about bad verse ; 
that there are all round us, yes, and writing for the papers 
and very popular, too, many worthy men who, if they wrote 
verse at all, would write bad verse, and yet have the wisdom 
not to write verse, or at any rate not to publish what they 
have written—an admirable thing to say of any man. 
For my part, I admire such men for this very reticence 
of theirs more than I do for all else they have written in 
the modern fashion, whether to prove that there is no God, 
or that we should drink only water or that we should wear 
woollen boots or sleep with our windows open—or whatever 
else their gospel may be. 

And, remembering that, being capable of writing such 
execrable verse they have not written it, or at any rate 
not printed it, I forgive them all the rest. H. BEeLoc. 


THE ART AND PRACTICE 


OF SWEARING 


a UR armies swore terribly in Flanders.” That 
() remark by Sterne concerning the eighteenth 
century is true of the twentieth, and the curious 

may find in Tristram Shandy a pretty accurate record 
of the trials of our soldiers in the late war. Sterne’s Uncle 
Toby produced perhaps the most famous oath in literature, 
that which the recording angel blotted away with a tear. 
But Smollett’s Commodore Trunnion in Peregrine Pickle 
still holds the record for persistent execration. For, when 
he learnt that he was in real danger of being married, he 
retired to his hammock, “ where he lay muttering, in a 
low, growling tone of voice, a repetition of oaths and 
imprecations for the space of four and twenty hours, without 
ceasing.” ‘Trunnion had a few picturesque lines of nautical 
imagery, but not the range which an artist should require. 
The common talk of a ‘“ vocabulary”’ in such cases is a 
misuse of language. The ordinary performer has no 
vocabulary, no range, no imagination, no natural gifts 
matured by art and practice. For a varied, picturesque, 
steady, and satisfactory flow we have to go to the miners 
of Nevada, or an old Mississippi pilot, like Mark Twain, 
who, when he had lost a collar-stud, was inimitable. Even 
on the links, where profanity is supposed—with some 
justification—to be at its best and brightest, twenty-five 
years of listening have only brought this critic within hearing 
of one player who had a vocabulary, and who, taking in 
things small and great from his ball and his caddie to. his 
ancestors and the immortal heavens, devised ever newimages. 
Most players are only one cut above the Christadelphian 
who went round uttering “‘ Toots ! Toots ! ” for all occasions. 
The Elizabethans had a wider choice of expletives than 
ourselves—they did most things in the great style—and 
going back to classic times, we find a variety of expression 
which puts our British damns to shame. Captain Bulsted, 
in Harry Richmond, explains that the Romans “had a 
religion that encouraged them to swear.” ‘‘ Do not swear” 
was one of the obiter dicta of the Wise Men of Greece, but 
everybody did it in Greece and Rome, except the Flamen 
Dialis and the Vestal Virgins. Legislation did not, as 
in England, attempt to taboo profanity altogether, but 
Solon and other law givers restricted the people to three 
deities for the purpose of obtestation, and even this mild 
attempt at control seems to have failed. Men and women 
both swore—women never by Hercules, men never by 
Castor. Juno and Venus were reserved for feminine use, 
and, if invoked by a man, indicated effeminacy. The Greeks 
had, in fact, a nicer sense of what was proper (or improper) 
for each special occasion than the English, at any rate 
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in Swift’s day. In his Polite Conversation he gives the 
caution that the same oath or curse cannot, consistently 
with true politeness, be repeated above nine times in the 
same company with the same person. Our modern 
linguistic performers despise circumlocution, which plays 
a picturesque part in the wordy warfare of the demagogues 
of Aristophanes. The Sausage Seller, who is a parody of 
Cleon, prays that, if he does not dote on Demos tenderly, 
he may be stewed in a dish, sliced, minced, hashed, and the 
pieces leit by the cook to be dragged out to the grave with 
his own flesh-hook. This hustling world has no time for 
such a display of imagination, and has even given up those 
mild conditional formulas, ““ Blow me tight” or “ S’welp 
me Bob.” 

The desire to swear, and yet to disguise a divine name 
or attribute is everywhere. It tends to corruptions such 
as ‘‘God’s sonties,” which keep commentators busy. 
Aristophanes and Plato both have “By the »” with 
the name of the deity suppressed. Socrates swore by the 
dog and the goose instead of Zeus. English in the latter 
case is able to preserve the similarity of sound between 
the two Greek words. In this country, troopers and bargees 
are traditionally supposed to be the most expert or frequent 
swearers; in the Rome of Nero, to judge from Petronius, 
the weavers held the same pre-eminence. The powers 
of the tinker, as reported by English folklore, are probably 
illusory, for as a gipsy moving about the country with a 
taste for portable property, he was naturally credited with 
all the vices in which the English peasant never, never 
indulged. Not only did the tinker swear—even his dog 
got drunk. 

Medieval blasphemy stands recorded in an odd place, 
the proper names of the day. The Battle Abbey deeds 
include a John God-me-fetch, and the surnames Godsall, 
Godbeer, and Pardew—all concealed swear-words. A 
study of the Canterbury Tales will show the prevalence 
of oaths at the period. They were supposed to be a peculiar 
vice of the Anglo-Normans, who used the most violent 
imprecations (as they appear to us) with the same facility 
and want of ceremony with which the German lady 
raps out her “Ach! Gott.” What is mild in one age 
and country may seem strong in another century and 
place. Like hosiery and philanthropy, swearing follows 
fashion, which dictates, as they say in the columns on 
feminine dress, some special forms, and ignores others as 
quite impossible. Part of the success of ‘ Dodo” in the 
‘nineties was due, perhaps, to her audacious habit of 
damning, which is pretty common now among the wearers 
of “sports coats” and jumpers on the links. But a 
swearing lady was no novelty to readers of Shakespeare. 
For Hotspur, in the First Part of King Henry IV., will 
have no “in good sooth” from his Kate. Her feeble 
language suggests that she had never walked further than 
Finsbury : 

Swear me, Kate, like a lady as thou art, 

A good mouth-filling oath, and leave “in sooth,” 

And such protest of pepper-gingerbread, 

To velvet-guards and Sunday-citizens. 
A little later Hotspur actually anticipates the Salvation 
Army, for he declares: “ "Tis the next way to turn tailor, 
or be red-breast preacher.” Brutus, indeed, would have no 
Swearing among his conspirators, but Brutus was a prig. 
The Merry Wives is full in its swearing vocabulary. Here 
Mrs. Page swears ‘‘by the Dickens,” a form still current 
without the preposition and possibly a perverted form 
of old Nick, who is good for many disguises. Pistol had 
an imagination, and a beautiful flow of language. He swore 
“by Cadwallader and all his goats.” Altogether, some 
may think that, if the thing is worth doing at all, it should 
be done well. Like other arts, swearing has not advanced 
steadily, but gone up and down in public estimation and 
usage. The Puritans, with their cant of sanctimonious 
language, led to a reaction of ribaldry among fine wits and 
gentlemen. These latter, writes Macaulay concerning 





1685, “‘ never opened their mouths without calling on their 
Maker to curse them, sink them, confound them, and damn 
them.” The Quakers were supposed to confine themselves 
to yea and nay, but Pepys notes in 1668 “ how my Lord 
of Pembroke says he hath heard the Quaker at the tennis 
court swear to himself when he loses.” 

The sly and moral Addison, in the Spectator, No. 371, 
has no difficulty in showing that swearers are ridiculous 
with their “sonorous, but unnecessary” words. But, 
as the Scottish lady pleaded in Dean Ramsay’s excellent 
Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character, ‘‘ Our John 
swears awfu’, and we try to correct him; but nae doubt 
it is a great set-off to conversation.” Not in Ramsay 
is the story of one Highlander on a profusely hot day with 
nothing in the way of money and an air of great thirst 
addressing another just entering a place of refreshment. 
The conversation was brief. ‘“‘ It’s a fery hot day, Donald.” 
“Tl see ye damned first.” 

The national instinct for hypocrisy seems pretty clearly 
indicated in the host of writers who would not print a 
swear-word in full for untold gold, yet by giving with a 
dash the first and last letter get, and mean to get, its full 
effect on the reader. ‘To quote Thackeray’s paraphrase 
“the famous English monosyllable, by which things, 
persons, luck, even eyes, are devoted to the infernal gods,” 
is too common to be squeamish about, though Byron must 
have been in a paradoxical frame of mind when he declared 
“‘damme!” to be “ rather Attic” and “ quite ethereal.” 
By 19 George II., cap. 21, every labourer, sailor, or soldier 
profanely cursing or swearing shall forfeit 1 shilling; every 
other person under the degree of a gentleman, 2 shillings ; 
and every gentleman, or person of superior rank, 5 shillings, 
to the poor of the parish wherein such an offence is 
committed. Any Justice of the Peace may convict on 
his own hearing, or the testimony of a witness. It sounds 
an easy way of raising money, but, as a matter of 
fact, the highest personages in former years were among 
the most lurid offenders. In the early days of Whig 
reform the House of Commons was keen to revise Church 
rates. Some prominent peers in the Lords determined 
to defeat the project, and the Duke of Cumberland 
was sent in hot haste to secure the vote of the mild 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Returning in triumph, he 
burst into the room where his fellow-conspirators awaited 
him, and exclaimed: “It is all right, my Lords! The 
Archbishop says he will be damned to hell if he doesn’t 
throw the Bill out.” The court of Victoria and the 
Evangelical movement improved on such language, but 
Queen Victoria, as an eminent statesman once remarked, 
was never in society, which has grown pretty free of late 
years. A good many people who are respectable tax- 
payers and return borrowed umbrellas would feel as aggrieved 
as Master Coggan in Far from the Madding Crowd, if 
their language had to be as restricted as that of Farmer 
Everdene’s kitchen : 

“ Not a single damn allowed; no, not a bare poor one, 
even at the most cheerful moment when all were blindest, 
though the good old word of sin thrown in here and there 
at such times is a great relief to a merry soul.” 

And even occasionally to a pious one, if we can believe 
Browning’s Soliloquy of a Spanish Cloister, which begins : 

GR—R—R—then go, my heart’s abhorrence! 

Water your damned flower-pots, do. 
One may prefer such a free expression of feeling to the 
way of the captain who did not allow any swearing on his 
ship, but maintained discipline with “ Bless you! You 
knows what I means.” Certain it is that some great men 
have been great swearers, including Macready, who once 
after cursing everybody at a rehearsal got from his fiery 
little manager, Maddox, the rebuke: “Don’t swear; 
it’s such a damned bad example.” 

Perhaps oaths should be used sparingly for literary 
purposes, though there is a tendency on the part of female 
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novelists to plaster their pages with them as attractive 
novelties. It is surely an impertinence to cut them out 
of a man’s text, as Canon Ainger did some of Lamb’s. 
Most people will prefer Lamb as he was. Every man’s 
conscience is his own, not his editor’s. Lamb once wrote 
to Wordsworth, who was superfluously solemn: ‘‘ Some 
d——d people have come in, and I must finish abruptly. 
By ‘d——d’ I only mean ‘ deuced.’” A reformer once 
suggested as a substitute for oaths, “ eloquence and blank 
verse.” But few are capable of both or either; and, 
if the remedy became general, it might be considered worse 
than the disease, or lead directly to it. ‘‘ Dammit, Tom, 
don’t be poetical!” said Byron to Moore, when the latter 
was eloquent about a night in Venice. One may wonder 
in an age of complacent crusades against human weaknesses 
why the professors of sulphurous speech are not driven 
by repeated persecution, or lured by wily persuasion, into* 
temperance of language. 

What is certain is that, if curses come home to roost, 
some folks have a pretty large cloud gathering over them. 
The imprecation as a pastime, the missing word, a refuge 
in time of need, a fireside companion, an inexpensive luxury, 
a mental safety-valve, a pretty piece of Paganism, is 
immortal, and goes on its way defiant and undisturbed. 
VERNON RENDALL. 


Art 


FRENCH ART AT THE GOUPIL 
GALLERY 


T is rather to be regretted that there have been so many 
minor exhibitions of modern French art in London 
during the last few months, no one of them sufficient 

in itself to give any adequate notion of what has recently 
been achieved in painting across the Channel. London is 
well enough prepared by now to accept with real interest a 
large and well-selected show that might stand comparison 
with the two that were held at the Grafton Gallery before 
the war. But such an exhibition needs a vast amount of 
hard work on the part of those who organise it, and it is far 
easier to rely on a succession of small shows where the great 
names are represented by pictures which, as often as not, are 
a long way short of being masterpieces. 

The collection now on view at the Goupil Gallery is well 
worth a visit. But anyone, who knew little else of the work 
of the very distinguished artists whose names figure on the 
poster, would come away from it with a singularly incom- 
plete idea of their capacities. Those who wholeheartedly 
dislike the more characteristic work of Picasso, in all those 
various aspects practised simultaneously with such apparent 
indifference, may persuade themselves that his two early 
street scenes—‘“ Rue Lepic” and ‘ Enterrement ”—are 
fine paintings because they are obviously intelligible. 
They ave, of course, extraordinarily competent—no sane 
person could doubt Picasso’s competence, whether he is 
emulating Whistler or David or a patch-work quilt—but 
they show hardly a hint of his brilliant powers as a draughts- 
man. How many people, if they were not labelled with a 
name so provocative, would stop to look at them twice ? 

Matisse is not a painter whom the London public can 
innocently ignore, after the representative collection of his 
more recent work which was shown a few months ago at 
the Leicester Gallery. Nor does he mystify his admirers 
with several different styles kept going at one moment like 
a juggler’s balls, though there is a considerable path to 
travel between the “ Still Life’’ here exhibited and the 
“ Chapeau de Cuir.” But it is a path every step of which 
could be clearly and logically retraced. The ‘‘ Chapeau de 
Cuir,” a life-sized head of a young girl, hardly more than an 
outline superimposed on a series of almost flat but exceed- 
ingly subtle tints, reduces the machinery of representation 


It harks back to one of the oldest of 
Mediterranean traditions. But however it may ultimately 
be judged, it cannot in any circumstances be set aside as a 
bad joke or as an improvisation. The “ Still Life,” which 
hangs near it, is traditional in its handling as in its matter 
—the bottle, the knife, the plate, the apples on the table 
cloth—but one may doubt whether it cost the painter a 


to its minimum. 


more intense application. Neither in the one nor in the 
other is there a single line or touch that has been determined 
by anything except a conscious and deliberate choice, 
supported by patient, unremitting practice. 

But the “ Landscape ” by Derain is surely a finer picture 
than either, one that would tell in a collected exhibition of 
the artist’s work far more emphatically than either of the 
two canvases by Henri-Matisse would have told at the 
Leicester Gallery or at the more remarkable exhibition at 
Bernheim’s in Paris last year. The almost monochromatic 
scheme habitual with him is here carried out in a harsh, 
metallic green, on which the white brushwork glitters with 
lurid emphasis. The design is at once tense and intricate. 
Here would be a noble example of Derain’s work for any 
gallery to possess. 

By contrast with such a canvas there is something 
incurably trivial about the two vividly coloured pictures 
by Maurice Denis that dominate the end walls of the room. 
With their frank acceptance of the most obvious graces of 
childhood on the beach, their gay orange flesh and heliotrope 
shadows, they clamour for the three-colour process and the 
shiny paper of a book that should be at once popular, 
artistic and expensive. The view of Marseilles harbour by 
Marquet, with its cleverly spaced silhouettes along the quay, 
is a very much finer thing and at least as brilliant in effect. 
The Gauguin “ Sujet d’Enfant,” slight and even crude as 
it seems at a first glance, solves a rather similar problem on a 
totally different level of achievement. 

Indeed, as a whole, the elder generation, though they are 
by no means represented at their best, come well out of the 
comparison. ‘The little portrait head of a woman in black 
by Degas is one of scores as miraculous in their apparently 
effortless accomplishment. The subtle modelling of the 
face, where the thin, dry paint is dragged over the surfaces 
till it shows almost like pastel, and the precise outline of the 
shaded cheek against the vague ground, proclaim a greater 
artist than any that is painting to-day. Beside Degas, 
Toulouse-Lautrec, even in so brilliant a canvas as his 
“‘ Legon de Piano,” comes out as a very poor second, and 
where the comparison is closer—his little ‘‘ Coiffeuse” 
repeats a motive that Degas took up again and again in the 
same medium—he falls into a remoter region of imitation. 
It would be cruel to judge Forain by a “ Tentation de St. 
Antoine ” that is not even effective. 

Cézanne, again, is at no supreme leve! of his art in the 
little “‘ Paysanne,” and yet how exquisitely composed 
it is with its cool, delicate green and blue-gray tones. And 
though Renoir painted many better pictures, his tiny 
“* Jeune Fille de Profil,” with its glittering red-golden hair 
and peach-like colour, would be a charming possession. 
The larger ‘‘ Jeune Femme” is a little empty in design, a 
little coarse in tone. But both pictures display an artist 
who stands among the very greatest that France has pro- 
duced, a direct inheritor of the eighteenth century at its best. 

There are two calmly beautiful landscapes by Pissarro, 
and a pleasantly characteristic river-piece by Monet, with 
sunlit water shimmering through a tangle of green reeds at 
Argenteuil. Yet Monet’s art seems to belong far more 
completely to the past ; to the past, not of tradition, but of 
a fascinating experiment that led to an altogether unex- 
pected result. Cézanne, Degas, Renoir—they can live, like 
Manet (who is not represented at all at the Goupil 
Gallery), in any company. But it might go hard with 
Monet’s “ Argenteuil ” if it had to hang for long beside the 
cold, passionate green and gray of Derain’s landscape. 

Eric MacLaGAn. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Society for Pure English has just published another 
pamphlet (Tract No. III: Clarendon Press); it 
contains a few practical suggestions by Mr. Pearsall 

Smith and notes by various members. Language is always 
changing, and current usages remain unfixed for a time ; 
they may die or they may become a permanent part of our 
tongue. It is during this doubtful period in the life of a 
word that the deliberate choice of individuals can help or 
retard the growth of the English ; can give it a 
ply in this direction or that. It is important that personal 
preferences should be guided by knowledge, and it is this 
knowledge which the society aims at providing. There is 
the question, for example, of the naturalisation of foreign 
words. What ought to be our custom in the case of the 
words which the English language is always borrowing from 
abroad? In the past we have assimilated thousands of 
words, giving them English forms and sounds. This process 
of assimilation is one of the main channels through which 
the language is enriched; slang, dialect, and science also 
continually contribute, but in lesser degrees. There is a 
tendency now to preserve the foreign sounds and shapes of 
imported words, and even to restore these where they are 
disappearing ; for instance, the words, “ debris,” “ naivety,” 
“ depot,” are often printed “ débris,” “ naiveté,” “ depdt,” 
and they are often italicised. The very old English word 
“rendezvous” is often now italicised, also “dilettante ” 
and “vogue.” The English word “morale” was 
usually printed in self-respecting papers moral during the 
war, though everybody in talk called it morh’l, and though 
the same papers never used the French form diplomate 
for diplomat. Other words which are being driven 
out of the language are “dishabille,” ‘‘ distrait,” 
“ensemble,” “flair,” ‘“mellay’” (now wmelée), ‘“‘non- 
chalance.” “On the other hand, it is satisfactory,” 
Mr. Pearsall Smith adds, ‘‘ to note that ‘ employee’ appears 
to be taking the place of ‘employé.’” The denaturalisation 
of foreign words is a process of impoverishment against 
which the society sets its face; it encourages people to 
Anglicise boldly any foreign word they find constantly 
useful. I heartily agree with them. It is only self-con- 
sciousness and a snobbish and needless dread of being 
thought ill-educated which prevents us pronouncing words 
like “garage,” “naivety,” “nuance,” “ envelope,” as 
though they were English words. If we borrow, it is better 
to absorb, and print should imitate pronunciation. The 
same point crops up with regard to alien plurals; we say 


“ideas,” ‘‘ asylums,” ‘‘ museums,” “‘ specimens,” not 
“ideae,” “ asyla,” “ musea,” “specimina”; yet “ sana- 
toria,” ‘‘ memoranda,” ‘‘ automata,” “ formule,” are creep- 


ing back in print instead of the Anglicised plurals of those 
words. Do you not prefer “ bandits” to “ banditti” ? 
Pedantry is an impoverisher of language. Every play of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries would have shocked 
uns ably the modern purist had he existed in the days 
of Elizabeth. * * * 


Mr. Pearsall Smith has a note on dying words. It is 
oddly enough the poets who help to kill many ancient and 
beautiful words. They make them seem too emotional and 
pretentious for colloquial use. Words like “ delve,” “ teen,” 
“ dole,” ‘‘ dwell,” “‘ damsel,” ‘‘ maiden,” “ bide,” “ dight,” 
“ blithe,”” become first old-fashioned, then they drop out of 
common usage because they belong to the poet’s 
vocabulary, and finally the poets themselves begin to fight 
shy of them because they lack the sincerity which words 
that can be uttered alone possess. Can anything be done 
to rescue them? I personally feel myself unable to ask 
“if you dwell in London?” but I think I could manage to 
speak of ‘‘ a maiden ”’ or “ a maid ”’ without feeling affected, 
but “damsel” unless spoken in inverted commas would 
stick in my throat. Mr. Harold Begbie, in an interview, 
once described Lord Morley as “a blithe man,” but he 
made a fuss over it, saying this fine old English word was 
the only one to describe Lord Morley, and I remember I 
thought at the time the expression neither accurate nor 
pleasing. I am afraid, though we may still “delve” in 
archives or in our own minds, we shall have to go on 
“ digging ” in our gardens. 


It is difficult for a writer to use dying words or words on 
which the patina of time is noticeable, because to fit them 
into ordinary discourse requires unusual skill, and, even if 
he possesses it, he knows that a good writer should avoid 
the least appearance of irrelevant dexterity. 

* * » . 

I do not understand the contempt for the Latin side of 
the English language which Freeman and William Morris 
had, and many have felt after them. It does not seem to 
me an improvement to turn “ Intimations of Immortality ”’ 
into the hissin phrase ‘‘ Hints of Deathlessness,” or to 
call a perambulator a push-wain. The complexity of our 
vocabulary is its glory, and the genius of our ‘ age 
hybrid. Then, with regard to phrases we have lifted 
wholesale, it is often best not to translate them. (The 
expression to “ lift,” by the by, became current through 
Sir Thomas Lipton speaking of “lifting the cup.” It 
was a provincialism before; the Americans took it up 
in mockery, and now it is thorough-good slang, quite fit 
for literary use.) The phrase ex cathedra is intelligible, while 
“from the chair” conveys nothing, for it has no root in 
English history ; and “ mariage de convenance ” is better 


—_ in French than translated: “‘ an arranged marriage ” 
will not do, nor will ‘a marriage of convenience.” 
* * * 


In Words and Their Ways in English Speech, by Professor 
Greenough and Professor Kittridge (Macmillan and Co.), 
there is a chapter on learned words which have become 
popular ; “ contradict,” for example, has ousted “ gainsay ” ; 
no nurse ever tells a child not to gainsay, or with-say. 
Thanks to labour disputes “ arbitrate,”’ too, has become a 
popular word. Learned words, like photograph (made from 
combining phos, the Greek for light, and graphein to write) 
or bicycle, which are names for new discoveries, enter into 
popular speech at once; these cases, however, are not in- 
teresting. Much more interesting are the learned words 
which are the legacies of dead sciences. Astrology, 
for instance, has left us: “jovial” (from Jove and the 
planet Jupiter), “ disaster” meaning “ bad star” (Latin 
dis—away from, and aster, star, contrary), “‘ influence ”’ from 
the inflowing of planetary power. Old physiology has 
bequeathed us “‘ white-livered,” “ spirits,” “‘ animal spirits,” 
“ spirited,” ete. I remember Swinburne quotes with 
admiration, in his essay on Shakespeare, the phrase ‘‘ the 
spirit of sense” as though it were a happy invention of the 
o> and not, as it was, just a piece of scientific jargon 
ike ‘‘ suppressed complex ” to-day. 

* * ” 

Time is a great collaborator in the making of famous 
lines and phrases as well as a destroyer of beauties which 
artists have made. Think of the quotations which have 
become famous through being misunderstood, and the 
phrases which have become household words for the same 
reason! One often sees il faut cultiver notre jardin quoted 
as though it meant that happiness was to be found in honest, 
humble work ; yet in its context, at the end of Candide, 
it is clear that it means that Candide and his friends, though 
fairly happy, are dependent upon earning money to keep 
them so. Again, the famous 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin 
in the context means merely that all men are alike in their 
love of novelty. And everybody knows that ‘‘ remember 
thy Creator in the days of thy youth ” was, in the Hebrew, 
an injunction to young men not to forget to use the organs 
of procreation with which Nature had endowed them. 


Now the meaning of separate words is constantly being 
modified in the same unconscious fashion. Samuel Butler 
said that though Locke’s book on Human Understanding 
might be a good one, a book on human misunderstand- 
ing would be a much more important work. The study of 
the growth of lan, e bears him out ; language progresses 
by a series of slight misunderstandings, conscious or un- 
conscious. A good writer constantly misuses words on 
pu to express new shades of meaning; when his mis- 
app ications are happy and meet a felt want the rest of 
the world adopts them. The half-educated and the slang 
also contribute to the process. The Society for Pure En lish 
is a society for protecting us all against that tiresome fellow 
the purist. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Linda Condon. By Josepn HercEsHEmeER. Heinemann. 
7s, 6d. net. 


When one begins Linda Condon one’s impression is that, 
under the most pleasant conditions, one is meeting a charm- 
ing American who, to judge from his attractive lineaments, 
is closely related to both Mr. Henry James and Mr. 
Conrad. Half-way through, one is faced with the suspicion 
that Mr. Hergesheimer is not, in fact, related to either of 
these authors but, as a manifestation of his respect for 
them, is wearing their old clothes. And at the end it even 
appears credible that Mr. Hergesheimer is hardly there at 
all, and there is nothing present except the old clothes 
which his literary ambition—which is all of him that one 
will guarantee really exists—has arranged so cunningly that 
they look as if they were draping a solid personality instead 
of being stuffed with air. That is not to say that the book 
has not great beauty. There is, of course, the difficulty of 
the language. When Mr. Hergesheimer begins his book 
with the sentence, ‘“‘A black bang was, but not ultimately, 
the most notable feature of her uncommon personality— 
straight and severe and dense across her clear pale brow 
and eyes,” it is momentarily baffling to the English reader, 
who at first conceives a black bang not as a fringe but as a 
saturnine form of violence, probably the precursor of a 
sickening thud. It seems, too, the oddest demonstration 
of a woman’s refinement that she should often be objecting 
to things because they are “mussy.” But, otherwise, Mr. 
Hergesheimer uses language beautifully, luxuriously, as 
Europeans use it, without the least taint of that Puritan 
slovenliness which makes his compatriots so often attack 
their work, not with the patience of a lapidary, but with the 
haste of a preacher abandoned to the pleasures of the 
pulpit. But the beauty he achieves is not that which 
belongs to the work of the creative artist. He is much 
more like a supremely skilful craftsman who executes the 
designs of great artists. He has trained his ear to listen 
to subtleties, to hear the quiet, precious murmur of the 
second thought, after the manner of Henry James, and he 
has cultivated Conrad’s steady delirium of the sight, and 
out of his accomplishments he has made a novel of extreme 
superficial loveliness. 

He makes the fullest use of his material in the story of 
Linda Condon, a hotel child, and unfortunate at that in the 
possession of a large, blonde mother, who was disreputable for 
no other reason that one can see, since she was apparently 
adequately maintained by a refined Philadelphian husband, 
who had gone away because she was far too blonde for 
him, than that she liked to laugh more loudly than she 
could in respectable circles. It does not matter that the 
manner and substance of the situation are lifted from What 
Maisie Knew, that Mrs. Condon’s golden hair is only Beale 
Farange’s beard transplanted, that when Linda stands 
before the abominable old women who ask her if she wouldn’t 
‘‘ rather have one papa than, in a way of speaking, a dif- 
ferent one at every hotel,” the dignity with which she 
faces them was invented by Maisie, Mr. Hergesheimer has 
at least given them a fresh lease of life, and perhaps it is just 
here that he has contributed something of his own. Henry 
James could not have described this dreadful glittering hotel 
world where people live as far above the physical subsistence 
level as they live below any imaginable spiritual subsistence 
level; at the sight of the ice cream soda fountain, “a 
place of white mosaic floor and glittering glass, with a marble 
counter heaped with vivid fruit and silver-covered bowls of 
syrups and creams with chopped nuts,” he would have 
clapped his hands over his eyes and fled. He simply could 
not have borne to have described a world in which they 
took so seriously greeds that had not even the dignity of 
vices. And in the picture of Mrs. Condon Mr. Hergesheimer 
has bettered his master in one important respect; with 
his hatred of unpopular people Henry James could never have 
conceded that her gaiety had so much the genuine quality of 





sunshine that if the respectable could not join in her jollity 
that was their defect. Otherwise he does not add much 
to his model, but he never disgraces it. The picture of the 
Jew who marries Mrs. Condon—‘ his appearance was 
preposterous, the ready emotion often too foolish for words ; 
but underneath there was a—a goodness, a mysterious 
quality that stirred her heart to recognition ”’—is quite 
beautiful. There is something really touching in Moses’ 
unfailingly vulgar use of his wealth and his sincere, modest 
deprecation of it, and we rejoice at this fortunate fusion 
of the methods of Mr. Conrad and Mr. James. And in 
the account of Linda’s transference to the world of her 
father, which, though she had never known it, had always 
been her desired home, her enjoyment of the bare and 
formal old house, its austere green lawns set with magnolia 
trees, and the preference of its inhabitants for candlelight 
and proud genealogical conversations, recalls most pleasantly 
the very early Henry James, the cool and scrupulous artist 
that followed the lumpy and ambitious literary student 
who wrote Roderick Hudson. ‘There really is not any 


' reason why one should scorn the literary imitator. He is 


an anomalous thing, a hybrid between the creative and 
the interpretative artist, but he can make beauty. 

But all through the book there are plain warnings that 
Mr. Hergesheimer is, when he essays to be an independent 
creative artist, not of sufficiently fine mental quality to 
make the enterprise a success. One may be prejudiced by 
the international difference which goes far deeper than 
language. For instance, it strikes the English reader as 
quite grotesque that when Mr. Hergesheimer wishes to 
show Linda Condon awaking in early girlhood to the realisa- 
tion that it is through her loveliness that she is going to 
affect the world, he makes her encounter an elderly stranger 
in a hotel lounge, who delivers her a short popular lecture 
on Neo-platonism and its attitude to the beauty of women; 
he has apparently not even the excuse of scholarship, since 
it reads like the hasty digestion of a short course of John 
Addington Symonds and contains a respectful allusion to 
Novalis. It seems preposterous till one reflects, that 
probably a nation educated by the Chautauqua Circuit and 
accustomed to listen to Mr. William Jennings Bryan: 
may sometimes function in its private life as we cannot 
imagine any human being doing except on a platform. 
And there are other passages which baffle one by intimations, 
not so easily explicable, that here is someone who is living 
in a culture quite different from ours. Why should the 
sculptor refer to Chateaubriand in the way he does, at his 
first meeting with Linda, as if the name of Chateaubriand 
had some special urgent meaning to artists of to-day? It is, 
in fact, a word rarely heard from the lips of artists save 
when they are ordering a steak. How could he conceivably, 
except in a mood of curious facetiousness, which the author 
ought to point out and explain, look at the Wingéd Victory, 
call her the goddess of the spirit, and add, “ It’s quaint a 
heathen woman should be that”? This staggering remark 
almost makes one doubt whether Mr. Hergesheimer ought 
to be counted as a writer at all. One begins to doubt 
whether it can be dismissed as some national difference, 
some Transatlantic twist that we do not understand, because 
it comes very near to some passages purporting to be the 
conversation of a Russian dancer, which would be bad 
written by anybody anywhere. They are indeed tainted with 
that particular kind of rouged romanticism the harbouring 
of which for one moment shows an author destitute 
of the fastidiousness necessary in an artist. Nor is the 
central theme, which discloses itself fully just after this dis- 
quieting glimpse of Mr. Hergesheimer as he looks when he is 
dressed in his own clothes instead of Mr. Conrad’s or Mr. 
James’s, in the least reassuring. It is not a specifically 
American theme. Indeed, it is to be found ready set out 
in the recollections of a Latin writer: in the Souvenirs of 
Ernest Renan: “As a young man I vaguely perceived 
that beauty is such a superior gift as to make talent, genius 
—nay, virtue itself—as nothing when compared with it, 
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so that the really beautiful woman is justified in her disdain 
of everything else, inasmuch as, like a Myrrhine vase, she 
combines in her own person all that genius attempts with 
infinite labour and. pain, and achieves less successfully 
through wearying thought.” Stated there the idea seemed 
remarkably silly ; it made one wonder whether Le Vie de 
Jésus, that soft book, anointed with sentiment as well as 
cosmetic, owes its quality to the author’s intention of 
producing the literary equivalent of a beautiful woman. 
It is not less silly when Mr. Hergesheimer tells the story 
of Linda Condon who, by supreme physical beauty alone, 
without the aid of spiritual genius or indeed any spiritual 
activity of any sort, for the springs of her being have been 
so drawn on her by the creation of her loveliness that she 
has no interior life at all, inspires a sculptor to do great 
work, because it is alleged he sees in her the realisa- 
tion of all he struggles to express. It is a damaging theme 
to have. Not only does it collide with fact; for 
physical beauty has had perhaps less power over artists 
than over all other sons of men; though men fought 
because of Helen there is no record that any poet sang 
because of ber; through the ages there is no instance 
where any artist seems to have found a_ beautiful 
woman necessary to his life and art. More than that, 
it shows there is something deeply wrong with Mr. Herges- 
heimer. If he had been anything of an artist himself he 
would have seen how meaningless an artist would find this 
woman’s pretension to have ceased somehow to be merely 
the raw material of art and to be in some way a work 
of art herself, and a suspicion grows that he has not 
thought over it all, that he has merely awkwardly tried 
to find a spiritual excuse for his quite vulgar excitement. 
And yet one hesitates to declare definitely that he is not 
an artist. There is simply not an English author of his 
generation—with the exception of Mr. D. H. Lawrence— 
who writes so brilliantly ; yet it is also true that there is 
hardly another author of any standing who would squander 
his talent on so naively bogus a theme. It is a talent 
that resembles more closely than anything in literature the 
talent of the Abbé Liszt: full of vitality and invention, 
yet utterly indiscriminating about the fundamental things 
that are nearly all that matters, liable at any moment to 
put his dazzling gifts to the development of a theme too 
pinchbeck to be more than glittering; magnificent, but 
never for a moment above suspicion. 
Resecca WEST. 


JEWISH NATIONALISM 


Studies in Jewish Nationalism. By Lzeon Simon, with an 
Introduction by ALFRED E. Zmmmern. Longmans, 
Green. 6s. 


Mr. Leon Simon’s Studies in Jewish Nationalism makes an 
opportune appearance at the moment when the attempt to 
re-establish the Jewish national home in Palestine is about 
to assume a concrete form. The practical aims of the 
Zionist movement are generally understood. Its origins 
and its implications have been less adequately explored ; 
and it is well that an effort should be made to provide it 
with the background without which it is only partially 
intelligible. Mr. Simon is well qualified for such a task. 
As a patient exponent of an obscure and unfashionable idea, 
he has done not a little to prepare the ground for the general 
acceptance it has now secured. He is, moreover, the pro- 
fessed disciple and the interpreter par excellence of Asher 
Ginzberg, the most distinguished of living Hebrew writers, 
who has, under the pen name of “ Achad Ha’am ” (“ One 
of the People”) devoted a literary career of more than 
twenty-five years to the philosophy of Jewish Nationalism. 

With the attainment of complete political equality, the 
Jews of the West have tended by a natural process to regard 
themselves as members of a religious body on almost pre- 
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Space, Time and Gravitation. ax out. 
line of the general Relativity Theory. By A. S&S. 
EDDINGTON, M.A., M.Sc., F.R.S., Plumian Professor 
of Astronomy and Experimental Philosophy, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. With a frontispiece. 15s net. 

By his theory of relativity Albert Einstein has provoked a revolution 
of thought in physical science, and Prof. Eddington aims at giving an 
account of the theory without introducing anything very technical in 
the way of mathematics, physics, or philosophy. The first nine chapters 
interpret a clear-cut theory, accepted in all its essentials by a large 
and growing school of physicists. Chapters X and XI deal with very 
recent advances}; and the last chapter contains the author's own 
speculations on the meaning of nature. 


The Concept of Nature. Tarner Lectures 
delivered in Trinity College, Cambridge, November, 1919. 
By A. N. WHITEHEAD, Sc.D., F.R.S. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 

This volume forms a companion book to the author's vious work, 
An Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Natural K ¢. The object 
of both is to lay the basis of a natural philosophy which is the necessary 
presupposition of a reorganised speculative physics, but the present 
work keeps closer to certain fields of philosophy and physics to the 
exclusion of mathematics. While expressing appreciation of the value 
of Einstein’s work on general relativity, Dr Whitehead does not accept 
all his theories. 


A History of English Philosophy. 
By W. R. SORLEY, Litt.D., LL.D., F.B.A., Professor 
in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 20s net. 

This book traces the history of philosophy in Great Britain from the 
time when it began to be written in the English language until the end 
of the Victorian era. All the leading philosophical writers have been 
lm under review ; they have been studied in their lives and in their 

ks ; and an effort has been made to seize and to express what was 
essential in their contribution to thought. 


The Group Mind. sy w. McDOvGALL, F.R.S., 
Wilde Reader in Mental Philosophy in the University 
of Oxford. Royal 8vo. 21s net. Cambridge Psycho- 
logical Library. 

In this sequel to his “ Introduction to Social Psychology,” the author 
sketches the principles of collective psychology, and applies these 
principles to the interpretation of national life and character. The 
work is scientific, rather than philosophical, in that it aims at stating 
the facts and principles of social life as it is and has been, without 
expressing an opinion as to what it should be. 


A History of Persian Literature under 


Tartar Dominion (A.D. 1265-1502). By 
E. G. BROWNE, M.A., M.B., F.B.A., F.R.C.P., Sir 
Thomas Adams's Professor of Arabic and Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. With 12 
illustrations. 35s net. 

The present work is in fact, if not in name and form, a continuation 
of the same author's Literary History of Persia (2 vols.), previously 
published. In this volume the author has been able to reproduce in 
many cases the original Persian texts on which his translations are based, 


Discovery in Greek Lands. A sketch of 
the Principal Excavations and Discoveries of the last 
fifty years. By F. H. MARSHALL, M.A., Lecturer 
at Birkbeck College, London. Crown 8vo. With 38 
illustrations and map. 8s 6d net. 

The aim of this book is to give the general reader some idea of the 
additions made by the excavations of the past 50 years to our know- 
ledge of Ancient Greece. It is hoped that this sketch may be of interest 
to those who are not specialists in the subject, but would like to know 
something of the progress of discovery in Greece and Greek lands. 


Industrial Colonies and Village Settle- 


ments for the Consumptive. ny sir 
GERMAN WOODHEAD, K.B.E., V.D., M.D., LL.D., 
and P. C. VARRIER-JONES, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
With a Preface by Sir CLirrorp ALLBUTT. Demy 8vo. 
Paper covers, 9s net; cloth, ros 6d net. 

So many inquiries for information as to the work done at Papworth 
both in the Colony and in the Village Settlement have been made, 
that the authors decided to issue this book in advance of the detailed 
account of the development of the Colony which they hope to issue 
as soon as may be. 








Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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cisely the same footing as the Christian denominations 
among which they see their fellow-citizens divided. They 
have tended in the same way to spiritualise into a figure of 
speech the return to Zion for which they continue to pray. 
Their attitude is readily explicable. As citizens of free 
countries, and more particularly as citizens belonging to a 
religious minority, they are profoundly suspicious of any 
confusion between Church and State. Religion belongs, 
for them, to one department of life, and political allegiance, 
in which they vaguely include national associations, to 
another. It is accordingly inevitable that they should tend 
to repudiate Jewish nationhood in favour of a Jewish Church. 

To Mr. Simon such views appear not so much incorrect 
as wholly misconceived. Judaism, he holds, is not a complex 
of dogmas and observances accepted by the individual Jew 
as making for his personal salvation. It represents an 
attempt at self-expression on the part of the Jewish people. 
It was not adopted at a given moment from without. It 
is the outcome of a continuous process of organic develop- 
ment. So, too, the conception of a “ spiritual Zion” is 
“* opposed to the whole spirit and tendency of Jewish teach- 
ing. Judaism knows nothing of a new Jerusalem 
which exists only in heaven. If once the masses 
of Jews were to abandon their belief in the future restoration 
to Palestine in favour of a belief in a spiritual Zion, the 
principle of Jewish cohesion would be gone.” 

Thus, in Mr. Simon’s view, the national traditions and the 
national aspirations of the Jews are of the essence of 
Judaism. Deprived of these, it must inevitably wither 
and decay. The instinct of self-preservation is, he proceeds 
to argue, reinforced by the conviction that it is only in the 
consciousness of their nationhood that the Jews can make 
their full contribution to the common stock. The problem 
with which they are faced is therefore that of preserving 
their national identity in circumstances in which it is 
exposed to formidable dangers both from within and 
without. 

Mr. Simon sees clearly that the manner in which the 
problem is to be handled must depend on the quality of the 
nationhood to which the Jews lay claim. His conception 
is of a highly spiritual character. He looks upon Hebraism 
as “ enshrining the conception of nationality as a spiritual 
bond depending in the last resort neither on territory nor 
on political machinery, but simply on the sense of common 
service to a universal ideal.’”’ He foresees the time when 
“the existence of Jewish communities all over the world, 
keenly conscious of their own national distinctiveness, 
spiritually attached to their own national home, yet sharing 
politically and economically the struggles and the fortunes 
of the peoples among whom they live, will be an object- 
lesson in the true distinction and the right relation between 
State and Nationality.” What Zionism means to him is 
not the creation of one more nation-state, but the provision 
of “‘ a fixed centre for our national spirit, the realisation of a 
concrete Jewish life which shall be recognized by 
Jews the world over as the embodiment of that which is 
Jewish.” 

It is to the conception of nationality underlying these 
views that Professor Zimmern directs special attention in 
his Introductory Note. It is a conception which sharply 
distinguishes the nation from the State, and which regards 
the State as an association for certain practical ends of 
groups moved by spiritual forces and bound by spiritual 
ties of which the State knows nothing. It is an emphatic 
repudiation of the State as a “ universitas superiorem non 
recognoscens.” Its implications appear, however, to have 
been incompletely worked out. Mr. Simon refers to the 
British Commonwealth as coming nearer than any other 
political organism to realising his ideal; but the British 
Commonwealth is much more akin to a federation of nation- 
states than to a collection of national groups in spiritual 
association with other groups under other sovereignties. 
So, too, the concentration of Jewish effort on the creation 
in Palestine of a normal Jewish life is hardly intelligible, 





except on the assumption that the national spirit can express 
itself freely only in a homogeneous society rooted in the 
national soil. To say, as one of the Zionist leaders recently 
declared, that Palestine is to be as Jewish as England is 
English, is to accept by implication the conceptions on which 
normal national societies are based. If Jews are entitled 
to their national home, the English are equally entitled to 
theirs; and it is difficult to conceive of either being built 
up of heterogeneous fragments of national groups revolving 
in orbits of their own. _It is to be hoped that Mr. Simon 
will in due course work out his conception of nationality 
in greater detail. Meanwhile, he is to be congratulated on 
his successful attempt—almost the first that has been 
made—to present the English reader with a reasoned and 
coherent statement of the Zionist philosophy. 


THE FASCINATION OF TRAVEL 
The Lure ofthe Map. By W.P. James. Methuen. 5s. net. 


Here in a neat little book Mr. James has dealt delightfully 
with various aspects of travel and that lure of the map 
which sets people agog for holidays. The map has _per- 
suaded a host of adventurers from Columbus to Conrad 
to go to the ends of the earth, and see, like Ulysses, “ the 
manners and cities of many.” The desire for Italy made 
it tortvre to Goethe and Gissing to look at a Latin book, 
and critics who ought to be writing may be led by Mr. 
James into rural byways. The less strenuous discovery of 
our Own country is not to be despised. After all, “‘saunter- 
ing” is etymologically ‘“‘ venturing out,” and a midnight 
walk on the hills for Londoners such as we heard of the 
other day may (Jupiter Pluvius permitting) prove romantic, 
as well as suitable for moth-hunters. With Bartholomew 
in hand—not on paper, which is easily massacred, but 
stiffened with linen—we have, like Mr. James, travelled 
abundantly in England, whose surprises are now supposed 
to be generally discovered by Americans. The typical 
Englishman is, perhaps, rather like the gipsy woman who 
said to Watts-Dunton concerning a fine view, ‘“ I enjoy it: 
you enjoy talking about it.” We would not, however, 
suggest that we are bored with Mr. James’s writing. It 
is both graceful and informative, though occasionally almost 
too full of instances. Tacitus had for father-in-law, Mr. 
James reminds us, a Governor of Britain, and in the admir- 
able work he devoted to that relative Tacitus made a 
British general on the field of battle utter some famous 
epigrams. One of them, ‘“‘omne ignotum pro magnifico,” 
explains much of the lure of travel in earlier days. Now 
we can take a Cook’s ticket for regions Ceasar never knew, 
and the thrills all over the world have been recorded, or 
brought almost within our reach. We can see the most 
startling of beasts in the Zoo, and the wildest and weirdest 
of wooden gods at an anthropological lecture. We have 
often wished to go to New Guinea, which contains the 
most brilliant birds, beasts, and flowers in the world; 
but slabs of scenery, as in the novels of William Black, do 
not move us much. The essay on “Local Colour” shows 
to what lengths French fantastics like Gautier went to 
secure their purple and outlandish patches. Most of their 
colour was impudently conveyed, or invented. They were 
not footsore, as Coryate may have been when he hung up 
in his father’s Somerset church the shoes which had carried 
him 1,975 miles. Local colour not got on the spot is still, 
we fear, used to deceive the elect, or, at any rate, to dazzle 
the indolent reviewer. 

Now that the world has been fairly mapped, what remains 
for the traveller? He improves on the observers who 
merely noted the differences between outlandish ways 
and their own ; he enters deeply into the soul of the people 
he is with, making himself one of them. ‘Thus Mr. Mar- 
maduke Pickthall has seen Syria and Egypt (why does 
not Mr. James add Turkey ?); thus two excellent writers, 
Sir Hugh Clifford and Sir Frank Swettenham, have pene- 
trated into the dark recesses of the Malay mind, 
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THE CRISIS OF THE 
NAVAL WAR _ » Apmirat or 


THE FLEET VISCOUNT JELLICOE 
OF SCAPA, G.C.B., O.M., G.C.V.O. 

An authentic Naval record of 1917—the most critical 
year of the war. It is invaluable as a permanent history 
based on official knowledge and an absorbing story of 
ceaseless activity rewarded by ultimate triumph. 

With 8 Plates and 6 Charts. Cloth, 31s, 6d. net. 


—_h Sept. 2nd. mt 


THE READERS’ EDITION OF 


THE OUTLINE OF 
HISTORY 6? fire ‘AND. MANKIND 
By H. G. WELLS 


This is the only edition which contains the emendations, 
additions, and corrections made by the author which 
have so enhanced the value of the work since it was 
published in Serial form. With about 200 Maps, Time 
Diagrams, and Drawings by J. F. Horrabin. COMPLETE 
IN ONE VOLUME, Cloth, 21s. net. 


Il NOW READY. ll 


TWELLS BREX 


A CONQUEROR OF DEATH 
By HAMILTON FYFE oth, 6s. net. 
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Prospectuses sent free on request. 
CASSELL & CO., LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 4. 














T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW BOOKS 
SPIRITUALISM : 3, RESET: 


A Symposium. Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. 18s. net. 


Among the contributors to this volume are Sir Francis Younghusband, 
vothe Vaughan, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, George Russell (2). 
William Barrett, A. P. Sinnett, Sir Mic / ha | 

, a. M.A., David Gow, Harry Campbell, M.D., M.R.C General 
oe, bit Arthur Yapp, Prof. Henri Bergson, Mrs. Henry Siiswick and 


ABSALOM WATKIN: EXT™4STs, trom 
apee-eees. Edited by his great-grandson, A. E. WATKIN. Cloth, 
net. 
“This is a very int ting, ing mus, and eer My volume.” 
Nation. 
“ The fascination of a record of events, described by a man of real 


gana who is himself a witness of them, attaches to ‘ Absalom 
It is an eminently readable book.’ *__ Yorkshire Post. 








FOCH : THE MAN AND HIS LEADERSHIP. 


By CAPTAIN RAYMOND BEOOULY, = of the French General 
Staff. With Maps and Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


An authoritative account of the great general's career. 


SWITZERLAND (STORY OF THE NATIONS). 


By LINA HUG and a." | STEAD. With Maps and Illus- 
trations. New edition. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A new revised and enlarged wah Send for a copy of the prospectus 
of “ The Story of the Nations.” 


THE “ FIRST NOVEL” LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 


SECOND LOVE. 


By ELLEN M. FOWKES. 7s. net. (Just ready.) 
An Anglo-Indian Novel of unusual force. 


A CHILD OF THE ALPS. 


By MARGARET SYMONDS. . 6d. net. 
“ Miss Symonds’s portraiture of Rots Caflisch, half-English and half- 


Swiss, is an accomplished study of the struggle between a beauty-loving 
and ‘ pagan’ nature and its Philistine environment.”—The Times. 


MADELINE OF THE DESERT. 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL. 83. net. (Second Impression.) 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 








QUOT 
A SCAVENGER 
IN FRANCE 


BEING EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY 
OF AN ARCHITECT—1917-1919, 
BY WILLIAM BELL, ARLBA. 10s. 6d. net. 


@ Considered merely as a book of travel written by a 
very competent literary craftsman this work is one of 
great value. But it is much more than a book of travel. 
It is a book about concrete things, based upon strong 
intellectual and moral foundations. 

@ On the manifold, often exciting and sometimes fearful 
experiences of his two years of voluntary work in 
France, the author has interesting and wise things 
to say. 


THE EXODUS FROM HOUNDSDITCH 
By the Author of “A Scavenger in France.” 3s. 6d. 
net. Postage 4d. @ Powerful criticism of present-day 
institutions. Focuses a considerable amount of opinion 
against the many shams and evils of social life. 


THE WICKED FOREMEN 


By MAURICE COLBOURNE. 7s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. 
@ A vigorous expression of youth’s continual effort 
to free Christianity from the handcuffs of the priesthood. 
It shows that a man who scoffs at the priest does not 

necessarily rail at the Crucified. | 


THE INNER MEANING OF THE 4 GOSPELS 
By GILBERT T. SADLER, M.A., LL.B. 3s. 6d. net. 
Postage 3d. A re-interpretation of the Gospels in 
the light of modern research and in relation to spiritual 
and social needs. 


THE GOLDEN RULE 
By WALTER WALSH, D.D. 3s. 6d. net. Pos 3d. 
q@ A series of nine addresses, which show that the Moral 
Sentiment is universal and that the Golden Rule is 
~ — to = the great a 
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PRESS OPINIONS OF 
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RESCUE! 


Cr. 8vo. 9s. net, 
“The Morning Post™ says: 

. This almost overwhelming triumph of Mr. Conrad's 
ont... . With ‘ The Rescue’ he enric es our literature 
with still another — romance. 

“ The New Statesman” says : 

“Mr. Conrad is a great artist. . . . The whole story is 
incredible, real, ae and tremendous." 
“‘ The Daily Gr 

“The story is one yoo delight.” 


‘The Westminster Gazette” says : 

“. . . The typical Conrad novel, where every circum- 
stance . . . is told with the penetrating analysis, the 
patient craft, the wizard atmospheric enchantment which are 
once more — in even more than their familiar 
potency. 

“Punch” sa 

“Mr. Joseph Conrad at his unapproachable best . 

probably the greatest novel of the year. 


** The Daily Telegraph” says : 

“|, . Thesupreme impression of two personalities . . . 
of two > figures who find amid the isolation of the South Seas 
° e glory and tragedy of a passionate love.’ 
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The dangers of Elizabethan travel are revealed in a 
picturesque phrase Mr. James has not used—‘“a putter-out 
of five for one”—in The Tempest. Actually, we gather, 
in those days a traveller who went as far as Turkey could 
put down money and get five times as much if he returned 
to claim it. Happier, perhaps, the authors who, like 
Shakespeare, stayed at home, and got striking things out of 
travellers before they became common. The Tempest follows 
pretty clearly a narrative not published in Shakespeare’s 
lifetime. We fancy him taking it all in, and not seeming 
to listen, like Scott on the seashore with his friend Skene, 
gazing with apparent indifference to seaward, yet taking in 
every word of a mariner’s story of shipwreck in Polar ice. 
There is danger always in the lure of mountain climbing, 
to which men have returned after accidents fearful enough 
to turn their hair grey and keep them away from ropes and 
crevasses for ever. Unfortunately there is much more 
fuss and expense about Alpine climbing than there used to 
be thirty years since, and even then we remember a guide 
who insisted on bringing an extra nephew to carry food 
which was left halfway up. In these days there is a tendency 
to brag about “peak-bagging ” on virgin summits. Although, 
as Mr. James shows, climbing began earlier than most 
people think, the “ English Alpine Club” is a title which 
would have annoyed our earlier mountaineers. The English 
club alone, as a pioneer body, has a right to the adjective 
“ Alpine ” without any qualifying prefix. Mr. James pays 
a just tribute to Mr. Belloc and Mr. Lucas as learned praisers 
of Sussex. But there are earlier books the reader should 
not neglect because they are Victorian, such as the Field 
Paths and Green Lanes of Louis Jennings. 


EPSTEIN 


Epstein. By BerNarp vAN DrereN. John Lane. 42s. 
net. 

It is, I believe, some ten years since Mr. Epstein was 
washed up like a whale upon our shores. There the monster 
lay, recovering from the fatigue of his journey from another 
continent. Soon it was apparent that the whale was not so 
much washed ashore, as come of its own accord ; and, what 
was more, intended to leave its waves, and walk up our 
cliffs. To this end he hoisted his heavy body on improvised 
flippers, and in a few hours was far inland. He still walks 
about here and darkens the skies, but the natives regard 
him as a natural feature—that is to say, they pay little or 
no attention when the size of the creature is taken into 
consideration. 

In a book on the Italian campaign in Tripoli, Mr: Marinetti 
reviles the Arabs who failed to notice the Italian aeroplanes, 
though this was their first contact with flying machines, 
They failed to notice the aeroplane and they ignored 
Marinetti in it, not even dismissing the phantom as the 
appearance of a new bird in the African sky. If their ignor- 
ance stamps the Arabs as a race of savages, what are we 
to say of ourselves—of a land in which there is no man to 
come forward on to the conjuror’s stage, and help the 
magician to realise his schemes? The rock-drill of Mr. 
Epstein, a work of a stranger beauty and with a more com- 
pelling interest than any aeroplane, although completed in 
the year 1913, remains unfinished and unrealised for lack 
of the financial support which is necessary to complete it. 
There is only a gun-metal reproduction of the torso in exis- 
tence, where the sculptor had wished for a metal repro- 
duction on a larger scale, complete with the legs of the 
figure, and with a suitably designed base. 

This is, unfortunately, not the only case in which the 
artist has been hampered by material factors, but it is a 
flagrant one. The rock-drill is one of the supreme triumphs 
of Epstein’s career as a sculptor. The want of support to 
this man of unique genius in a genre of which he is a supreme 
master reflects nothing but disgrace on the land he has 
inhabited, 


In ages when the light was slowly fading from the only 
universal Empire of Europe that history records, isolated 
figures showed through the darkness like the tall hills that 
hold the light longest. Cassiodorus, dying at the age of 
nearly a hundred, kept the Roman name alive with a solitary 
persistence, and filled a réle unique in the world ; alone and 
peculiar as would be the career of a man with four rows of 
teeth or green hair, Epstein, whatever his comparative 
eminence, is as much a solitary figure. He is further from 
Clodion, Flaxman, or that forgotten artist Augustus 
Egg, than Cassiodorus was from Julius Caesar. Very 
early in the pages of his book, Mr. van Dieren puts 
the matter on its right basis by comparisons with 
Rembrandt and Albert Durer. Contemporary rivalries 
are, in this case, happily disposed of, as they are practically 
non-existent. In the more popular field of the portrait bust, 
far removed from the difficult and primal beauties of his 
flenite carvings—the Venus, and the Mother and Child, 
in the Mrs. Jacob Epstein, Lord Fisher, Meum with a fan, 
the heads of babies, and the amazing presentation of W. H. 
Davies, and of Lady Gregory—Epstein shows out as the 
unique artist of many centuries of effort, with that personal 
force of his own that only a great master acquires with the 
lessons that he learns from the work ofall ages. His success 
in portraiture is the more remarkable when it is realised that 
to a great extent these busts represent commissioned work, and 
not the tasks which the sculptor’s own taste dictates. It is 
regrettable that the beautiful photographs at the end of the 
book do not include more examples of Epstein’s work in 
other branches than that of portraiture ; he is best repre- 
sented in that branch of his work which is the most easily 
appreciated and understood. 

The critical essay which precedes the illustrations of this 
work is, in its way, a masterpiece of sensitive appreciation. 
Epstein is, indeed, fortunate that his fame should go down 
to posterity explained by a mind so receptive and apprecia- 
tive in its genius as that of Mr. Van Dieren. There are several 
passages of a really fervid beauty of clearness, and through- 
out his essay, knowledge and understanding of his subject 
are combined in a profoundly interesting prose, masterly 
in form and the more remarkable when it is remembered that 
to the author English is a foreign tongue. 

If Mr. van Dieren had never written any music, and had 
not been all his life a classical example of how a great artist 
can conquer adversity and ill-health, this piece of prose, by 
itself, has merit to place its author among the masters of 
critical writing. Putting on one side the natural wish for 
more illustrations of Epstein’s work, one feels the omission 
of but one small thing from this perfection of subject and 
of explanation. In a book of this nature there should always 
be a chronological table from which to date change and 
progress in the artist’s life. Such matter-of-fact information 
as this may hold the power of divination as well as the facts 
of the related past. When fortunes are told in a tea-cup, 
it is the “‘ strangers” rising to the surface who foretell 
births and deaths in the dark future. These “ strangers ” 
are the tealeaves, islands of fact in a troubled sea; and, in 
this case, the dates of work in a book that is too interesting 
to grumble at, and too well written to lay aside till finished. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Life and Labour in the Nineteenth Century. By C. R. Fay. 
Cambridge University Press. 20s. net. 

Since Waterloo: a Short History of Europe and of the 
British Empire, 1815-1919. By Roxnert Jones. 
Constable. 9s. 6d. net. 

How immensely our school-books have improved! We 
apologise to Mr. F ay for referring to his admirable lectures 
to the demobilised naval officers and American soldiers at 
the University of Cambridge as a school-book ; but that is 
essentially what the volume is—a school-book for children 
of a larger growth, needing to be addressed as grown men, 
but naturally innocent as babes of the economic world for 
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STARVATION. 


Heartrending Scenes Amongst Dying Children. 
NO FOOD—NO CLOTHES—NO HOPE. 


5,000,000 Need Help and Succour- AND AT ONCE! 


The Paramount Duty of Great Britain as a Nation and of Every True Briton as an Individual 


TARVATION is the awful Monument fast being sculptured by 
S the hand of Death in thousands 

Europe, where Milliens of Children are starving and dying. 

They are in daily, hourly, peril. It is not a threatened calamity, but 

y that is being enacted NOW—minute by 


a frightful and active traged 
minute, even as you read NOW. 

Thousands have died in the past few 
weeks, and thousands more are now on 
the point of death. Each new death 
is another hammer blow upon the 
Sculptor’s chisel fashioning this in- 
famous Memorial to the callousness 
of a civilisation that allows such 

i to be. 

Shall we in Great Britain permit our 
cold aloofness to become a byword and 
a tradition amongst our neighbours ? 
Shall we let these wretched little ones 
suffer the pangs ofa slow and agonising 
death because we are apathetic to 
help ? 

HOW YOU CAN EASILY SAVE 

ONE OR MORE FROM A 
HORRIBLE DOOM. 


History has shown that Britons are 
made of better stuff. The credit, the 
honour, the dignity of our great Nation 
are at stake to-day, and this v 
moment in which you are reading 
the period of TEST. If you send even 
a few shillings NOW, while there is 
yet time, you will have saved at least 
one innocent young life from a horrible 
doom. But if you feel sorry—and 
shrug your shoulders—and leave it 
to ethers, so surely will another 
innocent young life be needlessly 
sacrificed. 

Just think of it! All the time, 
outside our very doors, a multitude 
of helpless children and stricken 
Mothers are perishing for want of 
food and clothes, not One Thousand, 
Two Thousand, or a Hundred Thou- 
sand, but MILLIONS; It is not in 
China or Tibet. It is in Europe—a 
mere tourist’s trip from where you are 


reading now. 
A TERRIBLE FACT. 


Cruel famine is stalking amongst 
those helpless mites, without clothing, 
without shelter, and spreading its 
miserable agony far and wide. It is 
a terrible fact that in some districts 











A recent report states: ‘“‘ Many 


of the r refugees have even been 
on of their clothes, and left 


_ with hunger—have in some 
eases eaten the flesh from the bodies 
of their dead comrades.” 

“In some towns in Central Europe 
there is no Milk, no Fats, no Meats. 
BABIES WHO ARE NOT FED 
BY THEIR WEAK, HALF- 
STARVED MOTHERS HAVE NO 
FOOD BUT FROST-BITTEN POTA- 
TO In most cases they die. But 











of Towns and Villages of 





Fund, under the chai 
yéar contributed over £250, 


without stint or sacrifice. Your opportunity is now. All the chan- 
nels of relief are organised—part by America under the iding 
hand of Mr. Hoover, and part by,Britain’s “Save the Children 

~4% of Lord Weardale, which has this 


to help the little ones in all Famine 


areas, irrespective of Race, Politics, or Religion. 





far greater the ly of those that 














live on in this appalling misery.” 
HOW YOU CAN HELP. 
Many of us can spare a few 
ds, 


yn ly to 


Shall we, by our indifference, create a justification for the erection of 


A MONUMENT OF STARVATION 


others a few pounds, others ‘” every City, Town, or Village of Great Britain to immortalise our 
neglect of these little ones ? 


Many contributions have already 
been received to the most urgent 
appeal made to the generosity of the 
Nation, and Lord Weardale—the Chair- 
man of the “Save the Children” Fund 
—wishes again to tender his warmest 
and sincerest thanks to those who have 
already listened to the call of the suffer- 
ing little ones and have so generously 
contributed towards saving the lives 
of others. 


WHY HESITATE LONGER—-WHILE 
YOU HESITATE THE CHILDREN DIE 


But for each one who has given 
THERE MUST BE FOUR OR FIVE 
WHO HESITATE—whose hearts 
have been stirred by the appeal, but 
who have not allowed their better 
feelings to have their way. It is to 
these, and to ALL WHO READ NOW, 
that the averting of a colossal monu- 
ment of Starvation is entrusted. 

Think of the Millions of little ones 
who are in immediate peril. Think 
of the blood-ties, of the terrible sacri - 
fices we have made in the war that 
civilisation might be spared, and 
think that now— in spite of all—the 
awful aftermath of war is threatening 
the destiny of mankind in this appal- 
ling fashion. 

Plague and disease, stunted babies, 
shrivelled breasts incapable of 
nourishment ; a sterile earth, devoid 
of crops; hundreds of are miles 
of country, without Milk, without 
Bread, without Medicines, and without 
clothing of any kind—and above all, 
the gaunt and towering Figure of 
Starvation snatching babies from their 
mothers’ arms and claiming victims 
every hour. 

This is the tragedy, and to-day is 
our great opportunity to stay its 
course. If we let to-morrow dawn 
before we have done our utmost to 
help, who knows how many more 
infant lives will pay forfeit ? 








SAVE THE 
CHILDREN FUND 


Objects : 
To help the Children 
Throughout the Famine Areas. 


Patrons: His Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury; His Eminence Cardinal 
Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster ; 
the Rev. A. T. Guttery; the Rt. Hon 
Earl Curzon, K.G.; the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Robert Cecil, M.P. 


To LonD WEARDALE, 


Chairman of Committee of “ Save the 
Children Fund ” 
(Room 305), 
26, Golden Square, Regent 8t., 
mdon, W. 1. 


Sir,—I would like to help the Starving 
Children in the Famine Areas of Europe 
and Asia Minor and enclose .............c0+++ee , 
as a donation to the “ Save the Childrei ” 
Fund. 
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which they had fought; a series of lectures devised to 
excite their interest, arouse their curiosity and stimulate 
their reading about the economic, social and_ political 
changes which have turned the England of Waterloo into 
the England of to-day. Here are all the artifices of the 
skilled teacher—the homely personal details about celebrities, 
the apt quotations, the bits of graphic description, the 
incisive comments and pungent epigrams that stick in the 
memory, the frequent references to current controversies, 
not too many statistics but just statistics enough, the sig- 
nificant maps and striking diagrams and what not. It is 
the method of the cinema, through the medium of profes- 
sorial lectures—lectures which, in spite of being always 
entertaining, are full of scholarship. And as we are all 
children, off our special subjects, this book is to be commended 
to everyone seeking an introduction to current politics ; to 
every man or woman who wants to know the causes of 
“Labour Unrest” ; to all who are perplexed at the social 
transformations that they feel or dread. Mr. Fay has 
gone far to solve the problem of what University lectures, 
in these days of universal reading, ought to be. 

Equally admirable is Dr. Jones’s fascinating reading book 
on European history, for boys and girls “ between the ages 
of 14 and 16.” Doubtless the naval officers and American 
soldiers who listened to Mr. Fay might have learned as much 
or more from Dr. Jones, but their additional seven or eight 
years of knocking about the world had fitted them for a 
different approach. What is noticeable about Dr. Jones’s 
volume is the way in which he has made interesting the 
somewhat confusing annals of a century of history of a 
dozen different countries: (a) by including the leading 
features of social and economic history; (b) by taking pains 
always to be “ telling a story ” ; (c) by deftly subordinating 
dates (“‘ the date,” he says, “is a fruit of the desert, and 
although there are many dates in this book, they are mostly 
in the margin; in which desert they should be left until 
need of them bringsripening”’ ); and (d) by his very ingenious 
original diagrams, designed to summarise the main points, 
and emphasize changes and contrasts. Every father of a 
family would do well to take home this book for his children 
“ between the ages of 14 and 16 years.” If he begins himself 
to read it in the train, he will go on to the end, and learn 
a lot! 


AFRICA SOUTH AND EAST 


History of South Africa, 1873 to 1884. By G. M. Tura. 
Two vols. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. each. 

Zanzibar, the Island Metropolis of Eastern Africa. By 
Masor F. B. Pearce. Fisher Unwin. 30s. net. 


Considering the price of paper, the number and size of 
the books published dealing with Africa is very remarkable. 
Here are two more which except in bulk and subject have 
very little in common, but both authors, when writing 
must have assumed a considerable appetite for African, 
history in the British public. Major Pearce has produced 
a portly and sumptuous volume in the modern style, a 
cross between a history, a book of travels, and a guide book. 
Excellent photographs are provided, presumably to lure the 
jaded or volatile reader to give his attention to the history 
of Seyyid Said or Seyyid Barghash. History is followed 
by chapters on topography, natural history, archeology, 
and the result, price 30s., is a curious product of the modern 
industry of making books. The reader will certainly obtain 
some knowledge of a very eclectic sort about Zanzibar and 
Pemba, but Major Pearce only scratches the surface of 
East African history. Perhaps this is partly explained by 
the fact that he is British Resident in Zanzibar and therefore 
has to take the official view of history. How superficial 
that view necessarily is will be apparent to anyone who reads 
Major Pearce’s account of the critical years of Barghash’s 
reign. Nothing is said about the tortuous policies of Britain 
and Germany and the British and German companies 
which led to the partition of the Sultan’s empire and the 


virtual extinction of Zanzibar as an independent State. 
In fact, Major Pearce actually maintains the official fiction 
that Zanzibar is an independent State. 

Dr. Theal’s volumes are very different. There is no 
attempt here to lure the reader by photographs or other 
distractions into the arid country of facts. The many 
maroon-coloured volumes of Dr. Theal’s make a formidable 
show upon our bookshelf. Superficial is the last adjective 
which could be applied to them, for the author laboriously 
and conscientiously records every fact connected with the 
history of South Africa which he can verify. The result 
is a work which it is by no means easy to read but which is 
indispensable for the student of African history. Yet the 
appearance of these two last volumes produces in us a curious 
mixture of admiration and disappointment. Dr. Theal 
died last year at the age of 82 with the proof sheets of the 
two volumes before him. Almost the last thing written 
by him was a note with regard to his work: ‘I have no 
fear that anything I have stated will be found to be incor- 
rect.”” Surely no historian could make a prouder boast. 
And it is probable that the boast in this case is almost 
justified. What that means can be judged from the fact 
that Dr. Theal’s work consists of some dozen solid volumes, 
packed with facts, tracing the history of South Africa 
from the period of the Ancient Shellmound Men down to 
the year 1884. The devotion and industry which has been 
put into this work is amazing. And yet the final result is 
disappointing. We feel that, if Dr. Theal had had only a 
minute grain of historical genius or even some power of 
discrimination, the value of his labours would have been 
multiplied a hundredfold. The art of history is really an 
extremely simple one. It consists of two processes. You 
first collect facts and in this process every fact which you 
can lay hands on may be valuable. Here all that is required 
is conscientiousness, impartiality, hard work, and a quick 
eye. The second process is much more difficult. It.con- 
sists in putting all these facts through a large number of 
sieves of different types and sizes. As the historian must 
himself construct and use those sieves, he requires both 
imagination and honesty, two of the rarest of human 
qualities. Dr. Theal’s mistake lay in the fact that he only 
used a single, large meshed sieve which he labelled ‘“‘ History 
of South Africa.” Any fact connected with the history of 
South Africa went through this sieve into his eleven volumes. 
The most unfortunate result of this is that Dr. Theal, at the 
end of a long life and in these last two volumes, only just 
reaches the beginning of the really important period of 
South African history, the period from 1884 to 1914. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Housing Problem. Its History, Growth, Legislation and Procedure. 
By Joun J. Crarke, M.A., F.S.S. With an Introduction by 
Brig.-General G. Kyrrin Taytor, C.B.E., V.D. 21s. Pitman. 


It is the misfortune of anyone who writes on housing at the present 
time to find himself out-of-date almost before the ink is dry on his 
pages. Mr. Clarke has not been able to escape this melancholy fate. 
His book, which is a monument of painstaking research and criticism, 
was really completed before the passing of the Act of 1919. He has 
managed to do a good deal of revision in the text and he has put in 
as Appendices the Housing and Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919, and 
the Acquisition of Land (Compulsory Powers) Act, 1919, together 
with a mass ot circulars and forms issued by the Ministry of Health 
in its hustling period last autumn. But, even so, the course of history 
has left him far behind. How ironical, for instance, reads such 8 
sentence as this :—‘ Acting in conjunction with the London County 
Council, the Local Government Board is making arrangements for the 
erection in London of a village ot model houses. Each house will be 
a complete model for the guidance of local authorities throughout 
the country as regards both architectural style and internal arrange- 
ments.” Alas! for the vanity of human wishes! Nevertheless, Mr. 
Clarke’s book will stand as one of the best historical accounts that 
we have of the housing problem. It is packed with valuable informa- 
tion on housing legislation, trom the middle of the nineteenth century 
down to the Act of 1909, on slums and improvement schemes, on the 
work of local authorities, of private enterprise and public utility 
societies, on over-crowding and its results, on the finance of housing, 
and on a dozen other matters. It is well, indeed, and it contains a 
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A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We will 
collect your suits regularly, clean, press and 

generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at, approximately, half 
the usual charges. Please write for “ Valet 
Contract” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre L* 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere 


Hn. 33 T 








J. Phillips 


113 _NEW | BOND ST,, W. 1. 











Ola. ‘English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand $3 
Pearls and Jewels 


Gg. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdo, London. 





Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and 6262. 








WOOD-PRESERVING STAIN does not cover up 
the grain of the wood, but enriches it in a7 Pleasing 
Browns, Reds, Greens, Yellow, and Blue 


It is made in two grades, Exterior and estesten, 


Use EXTERIOR Solignum for doors and gables, 
fences, gates, poult houses (as a preventive of 
red mite) and outbuildings. 


Use INTERIOR Solignum for all interior woodwork. 


MUST BE APPLIED DIRECT, NOT OVER 
SIZE. PAINT OR VARNISH. 


Please write for colour sheet to SOLIGNUM DEPOT, 
205 High Street, Borough, 8.E.1, mentioning New 
8 an. 


Pea eC COS ES 








FOR /- 


Qs 
OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 980s.; six 
months, 15s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 


INDEX AND BOUND VOLUMES. 

is now ready and may be 
obtained on application. 

Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Vol. XIV. are 
now available, price 7s, and $2g, respectively. 

All communications respecting Subscriptions should 


be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 














ADVANCE IN :: :: 
SOCIAL HYGIENE 


The Board of Education’s recently-issued Syllabus for 
Hygiene instruction in Training Colleges is a significant 
indication of the new movement towards a knowledge of 
Social Hygiene, including Sex-enlightenment. Educationists 
and Reformers will welcome this changed attitude as helping 
to solve the difficult problem of eee and Sex- 
Education among the young, and the e Lay of the 
Teacher for this task. The books sunt 0 w deal with 
the subject in an honest spirit of scientific explanation and 
enquiry ; they will prove of interest to Teachers, Social 
Workers, — the General Public, and are essential for the 
new teaching. 

The prices of the following important books include postage and a copy of the 

improved “‘ Health and Efficiency Magazine." 


MATRIMONY : Its Obligations and Privileges. 

By Mona Barrp. Prefaced by the late Thomas 

Holmes. A remarkable exposition of the truth 
concerning marriage. A very necessary book.. 3/- 


MANHOOD : The Facts of Life Presented to Men. 
By CHARLES THOMPSON. Preface by Rev. F. B. 3 
Meyer. Most highly endorsed .. / » 
WOMANHOOD. 
By Mona Barrp. Prefaced by Dr. Mary Scharlieb. 
The true, beautiful meaning of Womanhood 
explained .. 3/- 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD ; or, Sex ‘Know- 


ledge for Young People. 
A new book by WALTER M. GALLICHAN dealing sym- 3 
Sr with the difficulties of + men and / - 


ORIGIN ‘AND NATURE OF SEX. 
By Lapy Biount. Prefaced by Dr. C. de Lacy 
Evans and many others . 2/ - 
HOW TO LOVE: Art of Courtship and 
. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, 
The way to true happiness is by ane 3 | 
This book gives that understanding .. - 
SPECIAL OFFER.—The | set of above books 15/~, post incl 
copy of “ and Efficiency" ' Monthly Magazine. waaeeeens 
Send for one or all of these important books to-day to: 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., Dept. 169, 19-21 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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useful bibliography. Altogether it is a volume which will be indis- 
pensable to every student of the housing question. 


Samuel Pepys and the Royal Navy : Lees Knowles Lectures, 1919. By 
J. R. Tanner. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Tanner is a well-known authority on the serious side of Pepys, 
and here in briet he reveals the solid merits ot that artonishing figure. 
The famous “ Diary ” exhibits an interest in the most varied pleasures 
and a gusto in life which seems incompatible with any sustained atten- 
tion to business, still less to office work. But just as Pepys, who learnt 
the multiplication table after leaving Cambridge, rose to be President 
of the Royal Society, so man of pleasure as he was, he became in his 
later life, after he had given up the Diary, one of the chief founders of 
our Navy. He never wrote his projected Hisfory of the Navy; he 
did better ; he made history in it. He had to face many difficulties, 
not the least of them being Royal slackness and the misuse of Govern- 
ment forms and services. Collusion between officials was a matter 
of course in the days of Pepys. He himself took some bribes, and 
would do a man a good turn, but it must be “ without wrong to the 
King’s Service.” He was indefatigable, methodical, and singularly 
shrewd in dealing with men. He got hold of the right people, including 
naval chaplains; insisted on pay and victualling being properly 
arranged ; and improved naval discipline all round. The sailors of 
Charles II. frequently got drunk, and there were labour troubles in 
the dockyards. Pepys also arranged the system of gunning for the 
whole fleet. In truth, he was a great public servant, and never greater 
than when, having survived dismissal and detention in the Tower and 
seen the results of an incompetent Commission, he set to work again 
on the Navy. Dr. Tanner has proved the worth of Pepys with illuminat- 
ing detail. 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH the large crop of rumours that were 
floating about the City on Monday that there was, 
after all, to be a reduction in the Excess Profits 

Duty, and that Mr. Chamberlain was going to resign, 
proved to be devoid of foundation, markets have displayed 
a more cheerful tendency. The result of the Corporation 
of London issue of £3,000,000 5} per cent. Bonds was 
somewhat unusual, for although the public took less than 
a million and underwriters were left with £2,040,000, the 
Loan was immediately quoted at a premium of 15s. over 
its issue price of £94 10s. per £100. I hear that this is 
due to the fact that one of the great broking houses closely 
associated with this class of loan advised all its clients 
not to apply, as they would be able to come in after the 
issue and purchase at a discount, with the result that there 
were plenty of eager buyers and not so many sellers. Some 
important developments in industry deserve notice. The 
wonderful druggists and library business built up by Boots, 
of Nottingham, is now passing under the control of the 
United Drug Company of America, which, besides having 
some 8,000 branches and agents throughout America and 
elsewhere, already possesses, according to Sir Jesse Boot, 
about 800 retail chemist branches and agents in this country, 
this extension of its activities having started ten years 
ago. With the removal of war restrictions, the American 
company had determined to expand in this country, and 
to avoid this competition on the part of a powerful com- 
bination with a capital of over £10,000,000, ts decided 
to amalgamate. The American concern gets chemists 
to become shareholders and thus take an active interest 


in pushing their wares. 
* * * 


Another interesting development is that of Explosives 
Trades, Ltd., the great amalgamation in the explosives 
industry which was centred round Nobels, and of which 
it is interesting to note, that eminent statistician and ex- 
Civil servant, Sir J. C. Stamp, is secretary. At the annual 
meeting, held a few days ago, the chairman, Sir H. C. 
McGowan, stated that the company had substantial interests 
in the Dunlop Rubber Company, the Dunlop American 
concern, in the Dupont Company and General Motor Cor- 
poration (the latter the greatest motor manufacturing 
concern in the world outside Ford), John Marston (makers 
of the Sunbeam cycle), Rotax Motor Accessories, British 
Dyestuffs Corporation and British Cellulose Manufacturing 
Co. About 60 per cent. of the capital of the combine is 
now invested in peace industries, and it is proposed to change 
the title of the company—the clumsiness of which was 
commented upon in these notes a year ago—to something 


more descriptive of the concern, in which the name of 
Nobel will probably figure. 
cm 


* * 


The Post Office Insurance Department is not nearly so 
well advertised as it should be, and as it would be if State 
undertakings in this country were controlled by a governing 
class which desired them to be successful. This remark is 
prompted by the fact that, in response to an inquiry addressed 
to me, I have ascertained from two of the greatest insurance 
companies (one of them a most prominent advertiser) 
their annuity rates, and have been able to compare them 
with those given by the Post Office. For a male aged 54 
last birthday the two insurance companies quote in res 
of an immediate payment of £100, an annuity of £8 3s. 2d. 
and £8 4s. 6d. respectively, payable in half-yearly instal- 
ments; the Post Office annuity is £8 16s., also payable 
half yearly. Post Office annuities are based upon the 
price of Consols, and as the average price of these falls, so 
the annuities purchased rise in amount, although this does 
not, of course, mean that an annuity once purchased 
fluctuates in amount. All money received by the Post 
Office in connection with purchases of annuities is applied 
to the purchase and cancellation of Consols, so that when 
an annuity lapses owing to the decease of the recipient, 
there is a corresponding reduction in the amount of interest 
the nation has to pay on Consols. Strangely enough, 
women do not get such good rates, the Post Office terms 
for a woman of the same age being £8 Os. 7d. as against 
£8 16s. for the man. The explanation is that, although 
annuitants are proverbially long-lived, the woman annuitant 
has a longer average life than the man. Particulars of the 
new annuity tables recently issued can be obtained at any 
Post Office or from the National Debt Office, 19 Old Jewry, 
E.C. 2. . . 

The following extract from an American banker’s letter 
with regard to immigration, and its effect upon labour, is 
of interest : 


What is of present concern is whether the labour shortage will 
diminish or become more acute. A great deal rests upon the tide 
of immigration. In the twelve months immediately preceding 
the war, 1,200,000 immigrants arrived at our shores, and the arrivals 
in the five years previous to the outbreak of the war were more 
than 1,000,000 yearly. In the five years that have elapsed since 
the outbreak of the war, the yearly average has been a little better 
than 200,000, and that rate of immigration has been largely offset 
by emigration. In former years our coalmines have yr 
upon the foreign born for 60 per cent. of their labour, and half of 
the unskilled railroad labour has been foreign. If immigration 
does not expand largely, and if the present demand for labour 
continues, our shortage is bound to grow more severe rather than 
less severe. There are many elements in the situation difficult 
to predict. On one side the conditions in European countries, 
especially those of central Europe, will doubtless cause an urgent 
desire on the part of workers in those countries to come to America. 
On the other side are our immigration laws, and the possibility 
that labour unions will bring pressure to have these made even 
more’ stringent. A 

* * 


The results of the English Sewing Cotton Company 
for the past financial year constitute a record in the com- 
pany’s history, as will be seen from the following table : 


Year 

ended Net Ord. To Carried 
March profit. dividend. reserves. forward. 

31 £ £ p.c. £ £ 

1914 .. .. 310,528 .. 180,000 .. 13 .. 125,000 .. 115,601 
1915 .. -- 195,250 .. 180,000 .. 18 .. nil -. 120,861 
1916 .. .. 428,168 .. 180,000 .. 18 .. 180,000 .. 172,029 
1917 .. .. 498,909 .. 200,000 .. 20 .. 200,000 .. 177,558 
1918 .. .. 488,458 .. 200,000 .. 20 .. 200,000 .. 191,416 
1919 .. .. 588,742 .. 250,000 .. 25 .. 250,000 .. 193,565 
1920 .. .. 780,124 .. 800,000 .. 15 .. 300,000 .. 158,608 
The nett profits, it is to be noted, are arrived at after provision has 
been made for depreciation, debenture interest, excess profits 


duty, fees and other administration charges. 

The ordinary dividend is reduced from’ 25 per cent. to 
15 per cent., but this rate is paid on a capital which has 
been doubled during the past year by a bonus distribution ; 
the current rate is therefore —— to 30 per cent. 
on the original capital. From the above table it will be 
seen that the amount of reserves are increased by £50,000, 
and that the sum of £158,608 is carried forward. The 
directors are evidently pursuing a conservative policy, 
and the company is in a very strong financial position. 

A. Emi Davies. 








